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VOSHARDT 


ART METAL 
CEILINGS 


AND 


SIDE WALLS 


HE opportunity for you to obtain contracts on Art 
33, Metal Ceiling and Side Wall installations is greater 


ge a 
it Many New Designs w now than ever. 
All of Them Beautiful The reason is simple. 


Those who before saw only the cost of metal ceilings 


















T is important that Metal Ceilings and 


Side Walls should be of neat design. and side walls now realize the true economy that they 
Their beauty must be of the lasting kind represent because of their lasting qualities. 


because of the fact that unlike paper or 
other ceiling and wall’ coverings, steel 


Go after this business 


plates are not changed often. with the F-V factory behind you 
we employ our own modelers, and are TE have the finest equipped sheet metal plant in the country, 
theretore able to give the very best in this and many of our machines are of special build in order to 


kind of service ° 
é turn out goods of the highest class. 


If we do not have on hand a pattern ior The stamping of all F-V METAL. CEILINGS AND SIDE 


a certain job, we can make a special de- 


ns dew cas Sees am exeiienet’s detaited WALLS is given particular attention. No matter how small the 
description. We invite you to try us on detail, we see that it is brought out with a sharpness and dis 
your next order. You will find us tinctness that cannot be ecualed 

ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE. If you are without our catalog, do not fail to take advantage 
. ‘ of our suggestion below. 


Write Today for Our Special Catalog No. 33 
Showing Designs and Giving Detailed Descriptions. 


FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT COMPANY 


WORKS: General Offices: 
61-771 Mather Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 733-737 S. Halsted St. 
~ ii Pe: 








“Wlthed Weekly. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Nunois under Act of: March 3rd 1879 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 48 and 49. 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


Se many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHEONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. >) 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. $ i 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a f igen 


glance. 


nt good live dealers everywhere 
We want g . ng ry . MAHONING TYPE “C” 
and offer a tempting proposition. pillustration shows quite clearly. the combustion as it takes 


through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 
all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 


e fe 
A | d ve p p se is in direct contact with th tside surface of th 
‘ sty e an size or e ry ur, Oo ” the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the hy 


have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 
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Air Heating and Venti- 
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HARDWARE MERCHANTS WHO are trying to reach an 
estimate of trade conditions as a guide to buying goods 
for their stores will find reliable data in 


Business the September summary of general busi- 
Conditions. ness published by the National City 
Bank of New York. The gist of the 


report is to the effect that conditions are not mate- 
rially different from what they were a month ago, al- 
though the feeling as to the future is decidedly more 
conservative, as a result of the disquieting labor con- 
ditions and particularly the attitude of the heads of 
railroad organizations. It is generally recognized that 
the wage advances which are being demanded and 
granted on all sides are not accomplishing any per- 
manent settlement, but probably making future con- 
ditions more difficult. 

Payments through the banks in midsummer have 
heen running much above the record for any season 
of a previous year. This is due in part to the highest 
prices on record, but it also signifies great activity in 
production and trade. The steel industry is up close 
to its capacity in many lines, although railway buying 
is light. Export selling has been on a good scale, al- 
though it would be much larger if the credit problem 
was solved. In practically all textile lines the demand 
exceeds production, and in woolen goods the manu- 
facturers are naming their prices and allotting their 
product to their regular customers, who gratefull) 
take what is assigned to them or beg for more. Re- 
sales are above manufacturers’ prices. 

The labor supply has reached 


state of decided 


scarcity for women as well as men. The agricultural 
and fruit-growing districts, canning factories and all 
rural employments are bidding higher than ever be- 
fore. The steamers for Europe continue to be crowded 
in their steerage accommodations. 

The retail trade is on an enormous scale in every 
part of the country. Merchants are bothered to get 
the goods required to meet the demand on them, and 
all accounts agree that the demand is for goods of high 
quality. The trade situation claims 
that high prices are depriving any considerable por 
The situa- 


controverts the 


tion of our people of the comforts of life. 
tion seems to be that the buying power of the people 
has outrun the rate of production. They need to speed 
up the latter or save more capital for investment in 
productive equipment. 

The crop situation is rather better than a month 
4g0, as the corn crop which was then in a critical 
state was saved by timely rains and promises a better 
yield than was counted on at any time earlier in the 


The and 


forage crops are excellent, so that the situation as to 


season, possibly 2,g00,000,000 bushels. hay 
meat supply and dairy products is improved. 

The labor situation is disquieting because the unrest 
which is prevalent tends to lower production, when 
the only possible remedy for the conditions complained 
of is in larger production, It is a trying time, a time 
which tests the sanity and patriotism of would-be 
leaders and groups. Every one who has any under- 
standing of economic law and of social progress must 
be anxious that sober counsels shall prevail, and that 
the entire machinery of production shall be worked 
without interruption and with the highest possible effi- 
ciency to relieve the existing scarcity. This is no time 
for turmoil and strife, for class struggles or inflam- 
matory speech. The men who have the qualities for 
wise leadership know that most of the troubles of so- 
ciety are due to the failure of people to understand 
one another, and they seek in times like this to quiet 
excitement and bring men together, rather than to in 
tensify feeling and aggravate the disorder 

What is wanted now above everything else is work 
steady, earnest work to repair the wastes of war and 
make good the shortage of necessaries and comforts 
which has resulted from the four years’ interruption 
of industry. There is no other way to make 
Nothing could be more certain than that such a short 
age would exist at the end of the 
could rightfully expect to escape all cost and incon 
It is a time for the exercise of 


it good, 


war, and no one 


venience to himself. 
Conditions are undoubtedly try 
ing for many people, but there 
lieve that they are temporary and will gradually right 


patience and reason. 


is every reason to be 


themselves as production is resumed. Indeed all prece 


dents go to show that in the long run the wage 


earning class will come out with permanent benefits 


Their wages have had a large advance, and when gen 








eral prices fall they will be in a better position than 
ever before. 

GEOGRAPHICALLY, THE United States Mint ts not 
located in Atlantic City, New Jersey. Nevertheless, it 1s 


place where hardware men may com 


A Means to Moreover, they may do so with 


Coin Money. 


money. 
out violating any of the rules of the 
Treasury Department. The 
other paraphernalia for the purpose will be at their 
disposal in the form of ideas, suggestions, and experi 
ences furnished by the joint convention of the Amer 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Association. 


dies and 


ican Hardware 


National progressive 


Hardware These 
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organizations will meet in Atlantic City, October 15, 
16, and 17, 1919, at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel. 
The knowledge to be gained by attendance can be put 
into practice for the betterment of business and the 
increase of income. A gathering of this sort develops 
alues far in excess of any printed summary of its 
discussions. It satisfies the need for personal con- 
tacts through which ambition and enthusiasm are re- 
newed. A slot machine can not do the work of a 
salesman because it has no initiative nor any mech- 
anism to take care of the variations of mood and cir- 
cumstance. Similarly, there is no substitute for a con- 
vention. There is nothing which can produce the in- 
fluences of good fellowship throughout the trade. 
nothing which can remove prejudices and misunder- 
standings, so effectively as a coming together of men 
in a friendly analysis and adjustment of their common 
interests in a given industry. 








W HERE SHRAPNEL WaAs spreading death all around, 
the Salvation Army lassies were calmly dispensing 
savory coffee and doughnuts to our 
Dollars to fighting men in France. They have 
Doughnuts. earned our gratitude—not only for their 
heroic service in the war but for their 
works of mercy in times of peace. A campaign be- 
gins in Illinois next Monday, September 22, for the 
Salvation Army Home Service Fund. Let us match 
our dollars with the doughnuts—symbols of kindly 
deed and self-sacrificing ideals. When you give to 
the fund, remember that your dollars will buy hap- 
piness and solace for the poor and the suffering and 
the outcast. 








SUCIETY IS AN organism. In order that it 
function as a whole, all its parts must work together. 
Otherwise disorders, more or less seri- 
ous, will take place. Just as in the hu- 
man body lack of coordination spells 
disease so in the social organism failure 
to respect the rights involved in the general welfare 


may 


Injustice 
of Strikes. 


results in damage and injustice. The progress, com- 
fort, and prosperity of the people depend upon the 
orderly processes of production and_ distribution. 
Commerce is as vital to civilization as the blood- 
Interference with its opera- 


Whatever 


stream is to man’s body. 
tion by strikes is an attack upon society. 
the merits of the workers’ grievances may be, they 
can not rightly be permitted to serve as a pretext for 
crippling industry, because the interests of the col- 
lectivity are paramount to those of its individual 
units. As John P. McCrea of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, phrases the situation, “the plea for shorter 
hours for workingmen is a subterfuge. The safest 
citizen is the man who works; and the man who, with- 
in proper physical limits, works the longest is safer 
than the rest. Labor has become too insolent and ar- 
rogant. It has ceased to respect the rights of others.” 

The strike of the policemen in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, is an example of the logical development of an 
antisocial doctrine. Lawlessness in the form of pil- 
lage and rioting was the natural outcome. In less 
spectacular but analogous consequences, every strike 
is a violation of fundamental social rights and cove- 








nants—at war with sound Americanism and potentia 
of anarchy and industrial chaos. The force of publi 
opinion and established processes of law can be relie 
upon to adjust any well-founded grievance of labor 
Hence there is no warrant for recourse to strikes wit! 
their accompanying disorders and dangers to life and 
property. 








Nor LONG AGO the manufacturers of a rubber-soled 
canvas shoe advertised to the public in the pages o| 
a national weekly with a circulation of 
more than a million copies. They spent 
probably twelve thousand dollars on the 
first two advertisements. Soon 
the appearance of the opening announcement, inquiry 
was made for the shoe in various retail stores through- 
out the city of Chicago. Not one dealer had it in 
stock. The prospective customer in this particular 
instance chanced to be of an uncommonly persistent 
nature. Learning the name of the Chicago jobbers of 
the shoe, he made a trip to their establishment and 
obtained a pair for his use. 

The average person—even though strongly influ- 
enced by the advertisement—would not have taken all 
that trouble. If he failed to find the shoe for sale 
in the leading shops, he would be satisfied to accept 
a substitute. Of course, no figures are available to 
show how many readers of the advertisement in Chi- 
cago made inquiry for the shoe at retail stores. There 
can be no doubt, however, that many sales were lost 
through failure of the manufacturers to secure ac- 
ceptance of their product by shoe dealers in advance 


The First 
Publicity. 
after 


of the general advertisements. 

In other words, general publicity is more or less 
futile and wasteful if it be not preceded by special 
publicity devised to gain the cooperation of the re 
tailer in the distribution of the commodity. Whil 
it is true that demand for an article can be devel- 
oped by advertising it directly to the consumer, 1 
does not follow that retailers will add the article to 
their stock merely because of such demand. Indeed, 
experience has demonstrated that the dealer is a nec- 
essary factor in popularizing a product and that his 
recommendation is frequently more potent than the 
persuasiveness of the advertisement. 

The regular customer of a store is such because he 
has confidence in the merchant. He is accustomed 
to receive full value in quality and service for his 
money. Therefore, he takes the dealer’s word for 
the goodness of most of the things which he buys. !n 
a considerable percentage of cases, the dealer’s recom- 
mendation runs current with commodities which are 
nationally advertised and in favor of which he himself 
has been influenced by advertisements addressed spe- 
cifically to him as a dealer. 

In the marketing of products, therefore, the first 
consideration must be to obtain the good will and 
cooperation of the retail distributer. Advertisements 
directed to him with this purpose in view must reach 
him through the medium of the trade journal in which 
he has confidence—the same sort of confidenc: which 
his customers have in him, a confidence begotten 0! 
fair dealing and faithful service. AMERICAN -\RTISAS 
AND Harpware Recor bears the same relation to the 
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dealer that the latter does to the customer. Its ad- 
vertising pages are the means for recommending to 
him the wares of the manufacturer and for gaining 
his acceptance of them on the basis of profit, quality, 
and satisfaction. Other kinds of advertising must be 
postulated for their success upon the primary dealer 
publicity ; and in the field which it covers there is no 
more efficient instrumentality for dealer publicity than 
\MERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcoRD, whose 
readers have ever reason for confidence in its pages. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


My ofhce was brightened the other day by a visit 
irom M. E. Ledlie, Sales Manager, Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan, and H. N. Me- 
\rthur, Assistant Advertising Manager of the same 
(ompany. 

ok aK 

J. O. Knox, President, Waterloo Register Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa, came in to see me and reported busi- 
ness in a flourishing condition. 

The sum of my pleasant experiences was increased 
this week by a call from Harvey Manny of the Cen- 
tral Heating and Supply Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Meeting old friends is a recharging of the storage 
batteries of one’s heart. That is why | enjoyed the 
visit this week of William K. Wynn, President 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * x 

To illustrate the shortage of labor in various parts 
oi the universe, my friend W. H. Foege of the Ameri- 
can Stecl and Wire Company, Chicago, Illinois, tells 
the subjoined story: 

It seemed that when Rastus and Sam died they 
took different routes ; so when the latter got to heaven 
he cailed Rastus on the ‘phone. 

“Rastus,” he said, “how yo’ like it down thar?" 

“Oh, boy. Dis here am some place!” replied Ras- 
“All we has ter do is to wear a red suit with 
horns, an’ den shovel some coal on de fire. We don’t 
work no more dan two hours out of de twenty-four 
But tell me, Sam, how is it with you up 


tus. 


down here. 
yonder 7” 

“Mah goodness! We has to git up at fo’ o'clock 
in de mawnin’ an gathah in de stahs; den we has to 
haul in de moon an’ hang out de sun. Den we has ter 
roll de clouds aroun’ all day long!” 


But, Sam, how comes it yo’ have ter work so 
hard?” 

“Well, to tell the truf, Rastus, we’s kin o° short o’ 
help up here.” 

Here is a new anecdote about General Pershing 
which was related to me by my friend Alex Glass of 
the Whitaker-Glessner Wheeling, West 


Virginia : 


Company, 


There is a certain young officer who according to 


his own story, is thanking his stars that General 
) . 
Pershing had a sense of humor. 


Some of my men were Polish, and better soldiers 


never lived, but | guess in Voiland life has been one 
Anyway, I never ran across a bunch 
One night the Germans 


long, sad story. 
who took things so literally. 
sent over a three inch shell that landed square in our 
trench. 
we called him, to take it away. 

“Where shall I take it?” he asked. 
| answered peevishly, ‘put it te 


In the morning I told one of my men, Pete 


*"Oh, anywhere,’ 
bed in Pershing’s tent.’ 

“A little later a brother offcer came along and said. 
‘The old man wants you, and there’s something do- 
ing.’ 

“IT couldn’t imagine what was up until | stood be 
fore the chief. He eyed me sternly and then pointed 
to his bunk, and, would you believe it, there was that 
blamed shell. Pete sure had obeyed orders. Well 
I thought I was in for it, but Pershing suddenly be- 
gan to smile. He said: ‘I just want to caution you 
not to order Pete to capture Berlin until the rest of 
us are ready to go with him. He might go and do it, 
you know.’ ’ 

In a friendly verbal tilt with a politician the other 
day, my friend FF. A. Heitmann of Houston, Texas, 
said to him: 

“Don't you think you use too many figures of speech 
in your arguments ?” 

“Not in the least,” was the answer. “You 
have some sort of figures to support your arguments 
and recently | have found figures of speech to be 
much more reliable than statistics.” 


must 


“Anybody who doubts the wisdom of the Chinese 
should read their proverbs,” remarks my friend J. C. 
Beggs of the Bemis and Call Hardware Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. “The Chinese have a 
hook of 10,000 proverbs, and they're all as wise and 
true as the one in the volume which says: 

“ ‘It is safer to pull a tiger's tail than to call a lady’s 


attention to her first gray hair.’ ”’ 


A pleasing versifier is Herschell of the /ndianapolis 
He has a knack of putting things into famil- 
| like the way 
Here's 


News. 
iar language with a touch of humor. 
he expresses current events and tendencies. 
how he describes a phase of the present dry spell: 
Recipes for the “Makins.” 
You see—keep this dark—it’s a secret 
Most every good feller you meet_ 
Knows some one who knows of a felle: 
Who has a good “makin’s” receipt. 
For instance, Bun Grubbs told Bill Birdlow 
A drummer he'd met out in Nome 
Had sent him a formula—whisper! 
for makin’ it right in your home. 


No, I ain’t done none o’ th’ brewin’, 
There’s nobody tried it as yet; 

We just have th’ word that it’s soothin’ 
An’ makes you forgive an’ forget. 

An’ then there’s Red Coogan’s concoction ; 
Red says there’s a feller he knows 

Puts raisins in somethin’ an’—Red 
It tickles clear down to your toes 


Says 
' 


An’ Snipe Turby knows of a method 
That’s easy as watchin’ it rain 
\ mixture of corn an’ sweet cider 
That looks like it might be champagne 
It all sounds seductive—allurin’ 
But deep in my bosom there lurks 
The Shadow of Doubt—so I'm waitin’ 
Till somebody proves that it works! 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 


The Republic Stove and Manufacturing Company, First Row, Standing, from Left to Right. 

‘levela Ohi as . — > erecti 1. F. R. Willson, Minnesota. 

Cle veland, Ohio, has prepared plans for the erection 2° GB. Mitchell, Missouri 
of a three-story addition, 60 x 112 feet. 3. 

7- . : . ; : 4. V. D. Brelsford, lowa. 

rhe Keighley Manufacturing Company, formerly =; L. C. Robinson, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
of Follansbee, West Virginia, has purchased the plant 6. 5S. Richey, Texas. 
: 3 , : .. L. Butcher, Texas. 

of the Adler Stove and Range Company at Carnegie, 

















G. J. Graham, Wisconsin. 





s. H. J. Beardmore, Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania. The new owners will use the plant for 9% J. D. Blizzard, South Carolina. 
in iecemeeliien ‘ella rs sisi 1). A. T. Snapp, Louisiana. 
the manufacture of stoves, etc. 11. P. L. Westphal, New York. 
™ 12. M. M. Hutchins, lowa. 
ri 3. + ssee. 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY HAS [jy K4hier. Tilman 
SALES CONVENTION AND ADOPTS 15. Thomas Snapp, Illinois. 


16. W. G. Whitaker, Arkansas. 
NEW NAME FOR ITS PRODUCT. 17. J. L. Landers, Oklahoma. 
‘eandnaliieles 18. J. C. Jumper, Missouri. 
eS : ’ ; 1%. G. H. Hamm, British Columbia, Alberta & Saskatchewan. 
\ wonderfully enthusiastic convention of its enitre 20. W. W. Cox, Arkansas. 
sales force was held by the Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 21. G. B. Kornegay, North Carolina. 
; 4: x i 22. J. A. Graff, Kansas. 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, at its general offices in 23. J. N. Norris, Virginia. 
ii: al . ener s ae al , 24. F. L. Smith, Ohio. 
that city during the week of August 25th to August . 1, Laaeatt, Mow Slesndilcs end Vermsat. 
30th, 1919. 26. M. J. O’Niel, Ontario and Quebec. 
il: denice sas alt iia ; O. J. Pierce, Florida. 
At this convention there was announced the new x. FJ. Elliott, Michigan. 
name of the Detroit Vapor Stove, which hereafter is 29. R. H. Thomas, Ontario. 
a : a 30. H. N. Gage, Nebraska. 
to be known as the Red Star. 31. Charles Bland, North Dakota. 
eee ‘ — —- coaamiais : aeae 32. H. F. West, Oregon. 
Concurrently with the announcement of the new AC Seer, Mths end Satecchones. 


name there was exhibited to the sales force an entire 34. H. R. Baxter, Minnesota. 
—k . We a : new 3). M. J. Anderson, Minnesota. 
new line of Detroit Vapor Stoves featuring the MEW 36 Matts Keck, Pennsyivanis. 
Red Star models and showing still further refinements 37. J. R. Holmes, Wisconsin. 
; 38 irav inois. 
* and improvements. 0, t - away = 


Detroit Vapor Stove salesmen have always main- Second Row, Kneeling, from Left to Right. 


tained that their line was the leader in the oil stove 40. W. H. Donovan, Iowa. 

oe at a a ee i $1. William McEachran, Washington. 

field and on inspecting the new Red Star models en 12. W. H. Wolcott, Indiana and Kentucky. 

thusiastically confirmed the belief of the company’s 43. Winston Blizzard, North Carolina. 
ar . . i ili . ppt te oe 14. H. B. Sinclair, Saskatchewan. 

management that there was nothing on the market 4" Witliam Slesenen, Hesth Daiuete. 

that they needed to consider as competition. 16. F. J. Whitbeck, South Dakota anti Nebraska. 
eee . , 17. O. W. Young, Kansas. 
rhe convention was the largest that has ever been 4g. FE. L. Pearson, Iowa. 

held in the history of the Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 49. W. A, Blizzard, North Carolina. 

. hy : 0, C. B. Tharp, Illinois. 

pany. Salesmen from the entire country were present 51. T. P. Newitt, Michigan. 


and were. unanimous in expressing their unqualified 52. J. H. Welch, Nebraska. 





se. 53. A. W. King, Michigan. 
approval of the program for future advertising and 54 R. A, Eskridge, Alabama. 
merchandising as explained to them, and a unit in %. E. K. Izlar, Georgia. — ’ : : 
: K A pe ° ’ oo : 56. A. E. Cronenwett, Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. 
guaranteeing their enthusiastic cooperation with the 57. E. L. Sproat, Idaho and Montana. 
management in every detail laid before them. The 58. Q. J. Kuhn, New York. 
a ge y . ‘ 59. R. B. Cromwell, Mississippi and Alabama. 
following are the names of the salesmen (and terri- 60. C. L. Carpenter, Tennessee. 


ies ich they re in . or in whi hey 61. W. K. Beagle, Pennsylvania. 
tories which they cover) in the order in which the) 62. William Simrmainger, Ohio. 


appear in the photograph at the bottom of these pages: 63, T. H. Stone, Iowa. 





° 
if 


+ 








raphe 
Salesmen of the Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan, Photog Fry 
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64. P. H. Cole, New York. 

65. C. E. Jackson, Wyoming and Missouri. 
66. W. H. Searles, New York. 

67. G. W. Stockman, Kansas. 

68. H.C. Bailey, Maine. 

69. W. A. Ford, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 
J. S. Keerl, Wisconsin. 

G. E. Adams, Texas. 

R. E. Kelley, Texas. 

Thomas Bender, Mississippi. 

R. Schilling, Colorado. 

W. B. Simpson, Kentucky. 

H. J. Fueller, Pennsylvania. 

H. E. Hascall, Indiana. 

D. D. Neblett, Missouri. 


Third Row, Sitting, from Left to Right. 


75. P. R. Kennedy, Foreign Manager. 

a). S. F. Parisoe, Assistant Sales Manager. 

21. H.N. McArthur. Assistant Advertising Manager. 
x? M. E. Ledlie, Sales and Advertising Manager. 


~~ DS 


at ee et eet Ree es Bn on 
= ‘i ot 


y oe | 


Convention week was very busily occupied in vari- 
ous ways. The new Red Star models were thoroughly 
gone over by each salesman and he familiarized him- 
self with all the details of the product. 

Investigative trips were made through the immense 
factory and all details of manufacturing thoroughly 
explained. 

In the convention hall various items of interest in 
connection with salesmen’s problems were taken up 
and discussed. 

Tuesday, August 26th, was set aside for Henri, 
Hurst and McDonald, Advertising Agents and Mer- 
chandising Counselors of Chicago, who have been 
retained by the Detroit Vapor Stove Company in this 
connection. 

The entire advertising and selling campaign for 
1920 was presented in concrete and complete form 
to the salesmen. Representatives of HenrpHurst and 
McDonald took charge of the meeting, Y¥ncluding an 
exhibition of the complete series of display advertise- 
ments, catalogues, window trims, dealers’ sales helps 
and material for special merchandising occasions of 
various kinds. 

These features were further explained by General 
Manager Sherman, Sales Manager Ledlie and As- 
sistant Advertising Manager McArthur. 

Interesting events of the week were a banquet to 
the salesmen in one of Detroit’s leading hotels and a 
very enjoyable steamboat excursion to one of the 
many beautiful spots around Detroit. 

The Company’s policy provides a direct profit for 
everyone connected with the manufacture, sale, and 
use of their product, from the man who unloads the 
raw material to the ultimate user of a Red Star Stove. 

The present wonderful plant, 700 feet x 72, was 
built with the idea that every employe, from the com- 
mon laborer to the superintendent of the plant, should 
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be provided with a modern and efficient place in which 
to perform his or her work. 

Eighty per cent of the entire outside surface of this 
immense building is of glass, giving daylight in every 
nook and cranny. 

All manufacturing is done on the ground floor. 
Creosote block floors are used throughout. Large, 
light washrooms and lavatories are provided for all 
employes ; and the modern machinery installed in all 
departments is equipped with the most scientific and 
effective safety devices. 

Employes in the factory have a Welfare Committee 

of their own which meets regularly with the factory's 
superintendent. 
‘ The merchandise of the Company is so listed that 
it shows the dealer an attractive profit. Dealers are 
in most cases given exclusive sale in their respective 
towns. This exclusive agency contract tends to en- 
courage the dealer to advertise and in other ways to 
promote the sale of Red Star Oil Stoves. 

Many manufacturers feel that the sale of their 
product to the dealer ends the transaction so far as 
they are concerned. The policy of the Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, however, calls for a satisfied user of 
a Red Star Stove before the 
Every Red Star Stove must be perfectly satisfactory 


transaction is closed. 


to the ultimate user before the Company considers 
that they have completed that particular sale. 

Boiled down, the policy of the Company is to place 
on the market an oil stove that will render a won- 
derful service and that will be a source of pride and 
profit to everyone connected with the manufacturing, 
selling, and using of it. 

The most important characteristics of the Detroit 
Vapor Oil Stove were described and illustrated in 
the AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HArkpware Recorp for 
August 16th, 1919. 

The Company claims that the various features ot 
the Red Star Stove make it unusually attractive not 
only to users but also to dealers, and their policy of 
cooperation with dealers, the furnishing of an unusual 
series of sales helps and their standing back of the 
product as they do. makes it certainly a highly at 
tractive proposition. 


ror 


MOURNS LOSS OF DAUGHTER. 


The sympathy of the entire stove trade goes out to 
Lewis C. Matthews, president of the Banner Gas 
Range Works, South Lend, Indiana, because of the 
death of his twenty-five year old daughter, which oc 


curred Saturday, September 13, 1919. She was buried 
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of the Company’s Plant During Their Recent Convention. 
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from the family residence at South Bend, Wednesday, 
September 17, and her father is profoundly grieved 
by his loss. 


-o- 


CATALOGUE GIVES STRONG GUARANTEE 
ON ALL CLAIMS MADE BY RANGE 
MANUFACTURER. 


In presenting the Banner Line of Ranges in their 
latest 1919 Catalogue, the Banner Gas Range Works, 
South Bend, Indiana, state that they are offering to 
the trade an assortment of cooking goods so attrac- 
tive, and so full of possibilities for the merchant that 
they will warrant the continuation of patronage from 
their present customers, and that many other mer- 
chants will decide to become members of the Banner 
‘amily, where a hearty welcome awaits them. 

An absolute guarantee that if after a careful in- 
spection, examination, and test, goods sent do not 
come up to all claims, reshipment will be ordered and 
all transportation charges paid, is what is offered in 
support of the verity of the claims made on all goods 
A large assortment of ranges of 
Picture and descrip- 


in this catalogue. 
every description is set forth. 
tion of each range, accompanied by weight and list 
price, are given among other details. The complete 
measurements are also furnished. On the last page 
of the catalogue are listed standard names for repairs 
for Banner Gas Ranges. 

A supplement to this catalogue is also issued. The 
prices to dealers on all ranges depicted in the two cat- 
alogues are quoted with terms in a price book cover- 
ing shipments from South Bend, Indiana. Dealers 
would do well to send to the Banner Gas Range 
Works, South Bend, Indiana, for these three book- 


lets. 
— 7 


STOVE DOOR. 


PATENTS 


Joseph Roy, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Amer- 

ican Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has pro- 

cured United States pat- 

ent rights, under num- 

1,315,039, for a 

stove door described in 
the following: 

A stove door compris- 
ing a panel, a surround- 
ing angle-iron frame 
having a U-shaped con- 


ber 


tour, one flange of the 
angle-iron extended and 
doubled backward and embracing hinge pins. 


» 


USES LATEST TYPE OF MACHINES. 





The Copé-Swift Company, Incorporated, Detroit, 
Michigan, has up-to-date pattern shops. These wood 
and metal pattern shops are fully equipped with the 
latest type of machines in order that the Company 
may turn out the best possible work in the least 
possible time. Electric power is used throughout and 
where advisable, it is used with individual motors. 
The Cope-Swift Company needs no introduction as it 


has long been known for its excellent products and 


methods of doing business, and stove makers ill 

benefit greatly by getting in touch with this Company 

at 41-49 McDougall Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
naeapnensiiiiansbitiiipenrsamdaitnens 


FAILURES TEACH US LESSONS. 


Make the most of your failures. Never for a minut 
try to forget a failure until you have found the lesson 
in it—until you know why you have failed. There are 
times you fail for the simple reason the other fellow 
is better than you are. For such failures you have a 
good excuse. Often that is the very best thing to find 
out, for if you have the right stuff in you that very 
knowledge is what is going to make you leave the 
field behind. 

One thoroughly good hard failure may be the fore- 
runner of numberless successes. No one ever fails 
with small problems and no one ever made a big: suc- 
cess until he tackled the large ones. 

ins . 
CHEAPENS COST OF CLEANING STOVE 
CASTINGS AND SAVES TIME. 


The Fanner Manufacturing Company of Cleveland. 
Ohio, make stove trimmings that are pleasing to the 
eye as well as durable. Among these are pokers, 
malleable castings, lifters, chaplets, turnkeys, towel 
bars, handles, strips, rings, edges, corners, brackets, 

scrapers, and shak- 
ers. In the ac- 
companying — illus- 
tration is shown 
the 


Tumbling Star 


Exce!sior 
which is. also 
made by The [an- 
ner Manufactur- 
ing Company. It 
is a very econonii- 
cal method of 
cleaning stove 
It elim- 


Excelsior Tumbling Star, Made by Fan- 
ner Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


castings. 
inates the wasting of time and it cheapens the cost of 
doing work with this star. It comes in many styles 
and sizes and is made of hard, white, malleable iron. 
The manufacturers are always pleased to submit sam- 
ples to those interested and all dealers should take 
advantage of this generous offer and communicate 
with The Fanner Manufacturing Company, (leve- 


land, Ohio. 
“*e- » 


ENERGY AND OPTIMISM WIN SUCCESS. 


Keeping ahead of your job is the best way to keep 
up with it. Agreeableness is a virtue which can be 
acquired by anyone. The truly successful man is gen- 
erally found to have it. If you can’t do what you 
like, like what you do. If you attempt a little mor¢ 
than you last accomplished, you will accomplish a 
little more than you last attempted. By combining 
energy and optimism with your work you are sure te 
succeed. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


| Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The Solid Steel Scissors Company, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, will enlarge the capacity of its plant. 

The Griffon Cutlery Works of New York City, 
manufacturers and jobbers of cutlery, have purchased 
the building 151-153 West 19th Street and will occupy 
four floors of it about January 1, 1920. It is a mod- 
ern 12 floor fireproof loft building about 60 x 100 feet 
and is just a few doors east of Seventh Avenue. 


~*e- 


GENERAL WIRE COMPANY IS FORMED 
WITH SIXTEEN MILLION CAPITAL. 


With the prestige of almost a century of straight- 
forward business dealings, the Spencer Wire Com- 
pany, having plants in Worcester and Spencer, Mas- 
Wire 
Company. The latter organization is an outgrowth of 
the recently formed Clinton-Wright Wire Company 
and embraces all the interests, plants, and good will 
of both the Clinton-Wright Wire Company and the 
Spencer Wire Company. The capital stock of the 
new corporation is $16,000,000. Later on, it is the in- 
tention of the General Wire Company to establish 
mills in Pennsylvania and Ohio for the manufacture 


sachusetts, has consolidated with the General 


of the materials used in its various products. 
“e- 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONCLAVE IN CHICAGO. 


Dealers as well as manufacturers, jobbers as well 
as mechanics, derive advantages from trade journals. 
As indispensable factors in the development of better 
methods of production and distribution, trade jour- 
nals are daily gaining wider recognition. Inasmuch 
as all industries are necessarily inter-related, it has 
been found advisable and to the benefit of all con 
cerned to form an association of trade journals for 
the study and discussion of general needs and prob- 
lems. Therefore, the annual conclave of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, September 18, 1g and 20, 1919, had 
significance not only for publishers and advertisers 
but for all men of business. Such urgent questions as 
the significance of the “Plumb” movement in labor 
circles and its possible effect upon business; how to 
help solve present day problems; how to prevent 
Waste in advertising: what to do in order to make 
merchandising more profitable, were discussed from 
broad angles of experience as well as theory. As a 
medium for the spread of specialized knowledge and 
technical trade training, the modern trade journal per- 
forms a work which can not be done as effectively 


through any other agency. Conventions as the one 
just closed in Chicago intensify the usefulness and 
service of the trade journal in precisely the same man- 
ner that meetings of trade associations promote the 
general welfare of their members. The good result- 
ant therefrom is made available for every reader of 


a trade journal. 


*- 


IS HEAVILY LOADED WITH ORDERS. 
The J. Ohlen and Sons Saw Manufacturing Com 
pany of Columbus, Ohio, and the George H. Bishop 
and Company, saw manufacturers of lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, have merged their interests. 

The men representing the J. Ohlen and Sons Saw 
Manufacturing Company have purchased all the in- 
terests of the stockholders of the George H. Bishop 
and Company, and the new concern will be known as 
the Ohlen-Bishop Company. 

For the present, they will continue both establish 

Columbus, Ohio, 
They are about to enlarge the building at 


ments at and Lawrenceburg, In 
diana. 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, having broken ground for an 
establishment 49x300 feet, three stories high. 

Soth companies being so heavily loaded with orders, 
the management of the Ohlen-Lishop Company has 
not as yet been able to formulate its plans for the 
present, let alone for the future. \nnouncement will 


be made later. 


°-e- 


ASSUMES EDITORSHIP OF NATIONAL 
HARDWARE PUBLICATION. 


Sincere regret is felt throughout the rank and file ot 
the 
resignation of R. A. 


Wisconsin Retail Hardware .\ssociation at the 


Peterson, assistant secretary ot 
that organization, who gives up his position to assume 
Bulletin 


the editorship of the National Hardware 


His he!pfulness in solving problems of retail met 


chandising, his extensive knowledge of hardware 
values, his unfailing good humor and cleverness, and 
the originality of his practical ideas, made his services 
eagerly in demand throughout the retail hardwar: 
a trenchant and forceful 


trade of Wisconsin. tle ts 


writer. His accession to the staff of the national pub 
lication is a gain concerning whose advantages there 
is no room for dispute 


SAFETY RAZOR COMPANIES COMBINE. 


Ninety per cent of the dollar safety razor lusines 
is said to be brought under the control of a single o 
tar, 


ganization through the merger of the ever 


Ready, and Gem safety razor companies in the Amer 
ican Safety Razor Corporation, with a capitalization 
The new will start opera 


of $20,000,000. company 


tions without encumbrances of any sort 
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STANDARDIZATION IS A BENEFIT TO 
MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS. 

sy reducing unnecessary styles, sizes, and finishes 
and by making possible other economies of production 
without lessening quality, standardization is certain 
to be a benefit to manufacturers and retailers. Some 
idea of what has been accomplished along this line 
under stress of military urgency as well as of what 
may be expected in normal circumstances, may be 
gleaned from the subjoined report of Charles V. 
Bacon, Chief of the Research Section, Engineering 
and Standardization Branch, General Staff, War De- 
partment : 

Prior to 1914 the manufacturing establishments of 
the United States were as a whole regarded as being 
efficient and on a par, but in many instances superior, 
to those of the rest of the world. 

When Germany entered into war with the Entente 
powers, the large demand for supplies to carry on 
hostilities and the elimination of many imported fabri- 
cated commodities naturally caused investigation and 
increased production, bringing forth products and 
quantities previously unthought of, much of which 
was stimulated by the high prices paid by the Entente 
powers. 

The emergency demonstrated that the Government's 
prewar policy, based on the theory that in making pur- 
chases the responsibility of the Government consisted 
of making legal contracts and the careful inspection 
and final acceptance of commodities, was fundamen- 
tally weak when applied to anything other than the 
smaller permanent establishments. 

The above policy implied the ability of the manu- 
facturer to procure his raw material and increase the 
production of finished products without the assistance 
of the War Department or any governmental agency. 

The enormous demand for materials to conduct the 
cagpaign necessary to win the greatest war of the 
world caused the fallacy of this presumption to become 
apparent. It was found that there was not a nucleus 
in the War Department organization which could be 
expanded to meet the situation. To overcome the dif- 
ficulty the War Industries Board and the War Trade 
Board were created. 

The War Department, being aware of the situation, 
realized that it was necessary to investigate and con- 
duct research in connection with the industries and 
on standard articles of purchase, and invaluable assist- 
ance was given in this work by Dr. A. A. Hammer- 
schlag, president of Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 
and the very efficient organization of which he was the 
head. 

Standardization committees to the number of twelve 
or fourteen, with a personnel of 140 officers, have been 
in operation, their activities being confined to the 
standard articles of purchase. 

Their method of procedure is to appoint a chair- 
man for each general commodities committee, to which 
a representative from each bureau of the army is dele- 
gated. This committee és divided into subcommittees 
for each specific article or class of articles, and these 
co-operate with the manufacturers and directly with 
any or all bureaus of the army, as well as having power 
to call in any specialist who may serve to advantage. 


About the middle of January, 1919, there was cre. 
ated in the War Department, under the Purchase, 
Storage and Traffic Division of the General Staff, a 
branch of Engineering and Standardization, under Col. 
Granville Sevier as chief, composed almost entirely of 
technical men who have had chemical, engineering or 
manufacturing experience, which enables them to co 
operate intelligently and see the viewpoint of the man- 
ufacturing industries. Also, due to their militar) 
training, they are able to properly apply these require- 
ments to War Department needs. 

The Engineering and Standardization Branch is di- 
vided into sections, each of which is subdivided into a 
technical and an industrial unit. 

The Research Section’s function is to conduct in- 
vestigation and research on standard articles of pur- 
chase, with a view to improve army requirements; 
effect economies and improvements in design, manu- 
afcture, material, production and packing; conduct 
practical tests and substitute, where possible, mate- 
rials of a strategic nature with products or combina- 
tions thereof contained within our own borders; su- 
pervise and co-ordinate research work common to two 
or more army bureaus and disseminate all knowledge 
and information throughout the War Department and 
to industrial concerns so far as it is pertinent to War 
Department requirements. 

The Production Section’s purpose is to obtain a 
complete list of all finished commodities procured by 
the department during the emergency and, with that, 
a list of names of all the manufacturers who produced 
the commodity, their office address, factory location. 
pre-war manufacturing status, maximum daily pro- 
duction during the war, the unit price on the last con- 
tract, packing specifications, unit shipping weight, unit 
shipping cubage; what financial aid, if any, the Gov- 
ernment extended, and a general statement as to how 
efficiently the contractor handled production. Also 
complete lists of all raw materials entering into cach 
of these commodities, and from these trace back the 
basic raw materials on a unit basis, so that all com- 
modities purchased for the army will have the basic 
raw material requirements in units capable of simple 
multiplication to cover any sized military program. 
This section must also maintain complete data cover- 
ing sources of supplies in the United States of all 
basic raw and strategic materials and the quantity 
thereof; codperate with the War Plans Division to 
draw plans covering the protection of the importation 
of these materials in all of the war plans perfected by 
them; keep alive an industrial inventory and advise 
the actual procuring divisions as to the production 
possibilities of the country, location of contracts, etc. 

Standard specifications to be adopted will be sub 
mitted to this section for a report regarding the effect 
of their adoption on production possibilities. 

The Standardization Section is required to stan 
dardize material for use of the War Department; te 
prepare specifications and catalogs for all standard 
articles of purchase, and to extend the scope of this 
work, where possible, beyond the immediate require- 
ments, and to provide, where practical, against future 
urgency in the service. Particular attention will be 
paid to the existing standards as set forth by the vat 
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ous technical socicties and with which most manu- 
iacturers are familiar. Conference will be held with 
manufacturers, representatives and War Service com- 
mittees which in the past so greatly aided in causing 
standardization to become effective along practical 
lines. 

The Inspection Section co-ordinates, standardizes, 
simplifies and supervises all methods and means of in- 
spection by or in the War Department, as well as de- 
vises ways and means of preventing delays incident 
to inspection. 

The Exhibit Section must prepare and display types 
and designs of standard articles of purchase, thereby 
permitting the manufacturers to see and intelligently 
examine commodities of various types and characters 
used in and purchased by the War Department. 

The Catalog and Publication Section issues and 
supervises the publication and distribution of catalogs 
and specifications pertaining to all War Department 
purchases. 

The benefits derived by the war Department and 
available to the country at large as a result of the in- 
creased efficiency due to the investigation, research 
and standardization will be of vast future value, and 
the cooperation of the manufacturers is in no small 
way responsibile for many of the improvements, some 
of which may be cited: 

Mechanical rubber goods prior to the war were arti- 
cles of a variable nature; they were standardized by 
the War Department, and in the manufacture of hose 
it was found that the shortage of certain weight of 
cotton duck presented a serious difficulty. The work 
done by the standardization committee and the wa 
service committee of the Rubber Association of 
America resulted in the elimination of all reference 
to weight of fabric and insured quality by establish- 
ing a specified minimum bursting pressure, permitted 
manufacturers to use available fabric and enabled 
more rapid deliveries to be made. 

The requirements of the War 
paints and varnishes amounted to over 250 different 


Department for 


products and the shades called for were in excess of 
twenty-nine. After standardization, all the necessary 
paints, including those for projectiles and for camou- 
flage, were included in less than one hundred specifi- 
cations, which also contained more economical paints 
for temporary structures and for use on equipment 
such as limber caissons and artillery wheels, the life 
of which in a zone of activity is shorter than that of 


the paint. The shades were also reduced in number 


to sixteen. 

Savings almost unbelievable were made in shipping 
and packing, due to research and study. The im 
proved crating of a single shipment of 2,000 horse 
drawn ambulances was calculated to effect a saving of 
300,000 cubic feet of shipping space, roughly equiv 
alent to the carrying capacity of a 5,000 ton cargo 
boat. On 6,500 water carts, improved crating saved 
279,000 cubic feet of shipping space, which, calculated 
at $6 per cubic foot, would amount to over $1,500,000 

It is estimated that improved methods of baling 
‘aved about $80,000,000 for the War Department. 


) ° . . . . 
Besides this saving the material used for baling pos 


sessed the advantage of being able to be made into 
covering for sand bags. 

From the facts outlined it should not be thought 
that these improvements are solely for the benefit of 
the War Department. It is the earnest desire of the 
Engineering and Standardization Branch of the de- 
partment to co-operate fully with the manufacturing 
industries so that they may profit by the results 
achieved and to assist them in maintaining the high 
standards, of which there has been given only a brief 
resume. 

oo 
TELLS PLAN TO FIGHT MAIL ORDER 
COMPETITION IN HARDWARE TRADE. 


A Western hardware dealer tells about a plan which 
he has found effective in fighting mail order compe 
tition. When he began to sell cream separators on 
of the first things he did was to order a sixty-dollar 
“mail order” separator. 

In due time the box containing the machine ar 
rived. The merchant, however, did not open it. Not a 
nail was pulled, and the box was left on the floor near 
his own stock of separators. When customers of the 
merchant began dickering over the prices of the mer- 
mentioned, in the 
was ready for 


chant’s machines, and contrast, 
price of the mail order machine he 
them. 

“Why,” asked one prosp@ct for a separator, “should 
| pay you $100 for a separator when I can send Eas: 
and get a ——-— separator for $607" 
“Oh, you want the separator, do you?” re 
sponded the merchant. “Well, | carry that, too. UT! 
he glad to sell it to you.” 

“Where is it? 
the prospect. 


Let’s have a look at it.” answered 
“It’s right there in that box,” said the dealer. 


“Open her up. Let me see whether | want it o1 


not.” 
“No.” 
till it’s sold. Isn’t that exactly the way you buy from 
Don't 
before you ever open the box? I'll sell the separator 


said the merchant. “It will stay in that box 


the mail order houses? you pay your mone, 
to you on the same terms. That's fair, isn’t it 

The prospect saw the point. This incident has hap 
pened a good many times since. The box ts still un 
opened. But it has proved as profitable an mvyestmen! 
as the merchant has made in a long tim 


-“e- 


PRICE FIXING HURTS BUSINESS 


The evil effects of price fixing ought now to be sul 


ficiently clear, even if they were not so before the 
var. When a government arbitrarily fixes lower 
price for a commodity than that prevailing, it nece 

sarily leaves less profit for the producers, and may 


even entirely wipe out the profits of certain produces 
lt therefore discourage ‘ produc tion. The lowering ot 
prices, it must be remembered, does not add a loaf af 
bread, build a single new house nor bring mto beim 
Qn the contrary. by tl 
fewe! 


a single extra pair of shoes. 
certain discouragement of production it bring 


loaves of bread, fewer houses and fewer shoes 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 











ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY OF HARDWARE 
INVITES ATTENTION AND 
LEADS TO SALES. 

Variety and quality of goods, no matter what line, 
when arranged in an attractive manner, invite the 
attention of passersby. Man is by nature an inquirer. 
He is curious. But today numerous things of interest 
lose the drawing power because of poor presentation. 
Even mechanics are likely to pass by a dull display 


Company, 83-91 Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhori 
Island, is an example well worth studying and using 
as a basis for similar displays. The salient point of 
the entire display is the make of goods. In the center, 
background and on each side, plainly in view, is the 
symbol of the trade-mark of “Philadelphia-Made 
Hardware,” an eagle with spreading wings. Under 
this well-known trade-mark are articles manufactured 
by Henry Disston and Sons Company of Pennsylva- 
nia, North Brothers Manufacturing Company, and 
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Window Display of Philadelphia-Made Hardware, Arranged by H. C. Crabb for the Belcher and Loomis Hardware Company, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


of high grade tools of use in their work, not to men- 
tion the average citizen, who also could make use of 
certain tools. 

Featuring a line of goods in an artistic and highly 
attractive manner as that shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration, arrests the attention of all who hap- 
pen to pass by the window containing the display, if 
the window isn't already surrounded by a crowd 
which, in itself, arouses curiosity. Perhaps, the man 
who has no particular use for the goods displayed will 
give the window a casual glance and then pass on, 
interested only by the beauty of the array. A me- 
chanic might carelessly glance over the arrangement 
and become attracted by the features of a single tool 
which he would not have stopped to look over had not 
the general display attracted him. 

The effective arrangement of a universally adver- 
tised and generally known line of commodities by 
H. C. Crabb for the Belcher and Loomis Hardware 


Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. National advertising conducted by these 
manufacturers has its effect in soliciting the inspec- 
tion of the goods displayed. Everything else being 
normal, there is not the slightest shade of a doubt 
that the Belcher and Loomis Hardware Company in- 


creased sales throughout the duration of this window 


display. 
In modern times things are not done in a /hit or 
miss manner. The consideration of existing condi- 


tions, absolute reliance on the quality of any com- 


modity are taken into account. And weighing the 


quality and kind of advertising expended, result 
more or less predetermined is sure to ensue. 
—_—_——_———__ eB oe 
Aside from Quality, Service and Courtesy, beimg 


thoroughly posted and able to explain the merits 0! 
the goods you sell appeals to the customers more than 
anything else. 
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ADVISES HARDWARE MEN CONCERNING 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF COOPERATION. 


fhe necessity of keeping their cooperative methods 
free from certain movements in price maintenance 
permitted by Federal authorities during the war is 
emphasized by Clark McKercher, counsel for the In- 
dustrial Cooperation Service of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, in a bulletin just 
issued. Referring to a report of the testimony of 
Trade Commissioner Murdock before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate conducting hearings on the 
Kenyon and Kendrick bills to regulate the packing 
industry, he says: 

“Mr. Murdock appealed to the Committee for such 
amendments to the Federal Trade Commission Act as, 
in Mr. Murdock’s opinion, were necessary to enable 
the Commission successfully and thoroughly to in- 
vestigate and deal with such a combination as the 
Commission charges the packers to have accomplished. 


Without reference to whether or not the Commission ~ 


is right or wrong in its charges against the packers, it 
is still believed that the general anti-trust laws are 
sufficient to curb such a combination, if, indeed, it ex 
ists at all. But, in any event, it is a fact that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has and is now conducting 
investigations of Trade Associations, and has and is 
exerting a marked influence upon the activities of 
these organizations. 

“This is not because of any plenary powers pos- 
sessed by the Commission itself, but largely due to 
the fact that progressive and responsible manufac- 
turers and marketers, of the character and ability that 
are usually found in up-to-date trade associations, 
have, as a cardinal principle, been obeying the iaw 
rather than evading it. And it is recognized that these 
organizations, carefully conducted, are appreciative 
and thankful for any sort of intelligent and helpful 
guidance offered by any authorized Federal Agency, 
without regard to technicalities of that agency's exact 
legal jurisdiction or powers. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has_ practically 
completed an investigation of a Trade Association 
operating under what is popularly known as the Open 
Price Plan. 

“Following an exhaustive inquiry by the agents of 
the Commission in the field, a hearing was had at 
Murdock. The 


theory of the investigating agent was that the meetings 


Washington before Commissioner 
of the Association either resulted in a price agree- 
ment, or, if not entirely that, they put into operation 
very dangerous machinery which can be so used. 

“The investigation showed that reports were made 
by each of these companies to the Secretary, and sta- 
tistics were compiled by him and transmitted to the 
various manufacturers. These statistics showed the 
(iscounts from the price lists. The price lists were all 
the same; that is to say, the same domestic price list 
is used by all companies doing business in this coun- 
try, and the same export price list is used, the only 
difference being in the discounts. Therefore, when 
the discounts are given on the statistical sheet they 
indicate the price. 

“It was further shown that there was little materia! 


difference between the prices reported on inquiries 
for the standard products of that industry, the com 
petition being largely confined to service and quality. 

“This proceeding was a fair application of the pow- 
ers and duties of the Commission, and, while no ques- 
tion was raised as to the right of manufacturers to 
meet together for the purposes named, and to collect 
and distribute accurate data of movements in the trade 
and prices actually charged or quoted on closed trans- 
actions, Commissioner Murdock draws very clear) 
and sharply the line between the gathering and dis 
tribution of information regarding matters of the past 
and agreeing upon prices for the future. It is clear 
from what Commissioner Murdock said that it was 
the desire of the Commission to be helpful and to 
criticize in a constructive way. 

‘But this comforting conclusion can not be taken 
as any sort of authority or license for assuming any 
cessation of activity in anti-trust matters. Accom 
panying this bulletin is a printed copy of the opinion 
of Attorney General Palmer rendered on the occasion 
of the breaking up of the so-called Redfield Program 
to stabilize prices in various industries, and particu 
larly in the steel and iron trades. At the same time 
the Attorney General formally announced that the 
suit against the Steel Corporation, allowed to lie dor 
mant during the war, would be vigorously pressed 
even if, as generally thought, the Government should 
lose this suit, a fair warning has gone out of the in 
tention of the Department of Justice to prosecute 
combinations that promote uniform price arrange 
ments, or divide territory, or intend to accomplish an 
of the many methods of eliminating competition. 

“Nothing can be gained in trade association work, 
and very much may be lost by failure to heed Com 
missioner Murdock’s warning, namely, not so to en 
large upon your right to coOperate that the intended 
or inevitable result is an agreement on prices.” 

~o< 


CONFIRMS EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK 
RIGHT. 


Under serial number 117.515, United States regis 
tration has been granted to the Simmons Hardware 
for the 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 


trademark 
The 


pany claims use since February 23, 1906, and the 


Company, St. louis, Missouri, 


Com 
claim was filed April 15, 1919. The particular descrip 
tion of goods iS: 

Wire gages, marking gages, handle 
gages, butt gages, trammel points, shin 
gle gages, screw pitch gages, levels, 


measuring tape lines, measuring rules, 





carpenters’ squares, plumb bobs, cal 


117,515 ipers, micrometers. speed indicators 


triangles, protractors, T-squares, trian 
gular squares, compasses, draftsmen’s scribers, bow 
spacers, spring bow pens, spring bow spacers, dividers, 
ruling pen, lengthening bar, try squares, miter squares 
sliding T-bevels, yardsticks, transits. 
oo 

When you are doing business on borrowed capital, 
see that you take no chances of serious loss, or vou 
may find yourself flat unexpectedly. 
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SETS FORTH SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
IMPROVING SALESMANSHIP. 


A merchant who has worked himself up from er- 
rand boy to the ownership of a profitable business, 
sets forth some simple instructions for improving 


salesmanship. Their observance helped him win suc- 
cess. Hence it is likely that they will help others as 
well. Here they are in brief: 


Create a favorable first impression by being prompt 
in approaching every customer. 

Attend to your stock with your mind on the aisle. 
Customers are more important than merchandise. 

When the customer comes, discontinue any work 
you may be doing and go forward immediately. 

Meet your customers more than half way without 
seeming to hurry. 

$e courteous. Bow recognition. Look interested. 
Smile. Show that you are glad to see the customer. 

Appear energetic. No one likes to be waited upon 


by a salesman who finds it necessary to lean against’ 


the shelves. 

Your bearing should inspire confidence in your 
ability. Look as though you knew your business. 

Offer your services immediately. A slight inclina- 
tion of the body or raising the eyebrows in an enquir- 
ing manner may be sufficient. If not, use some form 
of greeting that stands for service instead of selling. 

Avoid such expressions as “Something?” or “Did 
you want to be waited on?” You may assume that 
the customer wants something or he would not be in 
the store. 

Suit your opening remarks to the type of person 
confronting you. Say and do first what you think 
the customer wiil like best. 

Let your speech ring with sincerity. 
though you believed what you said. 

Be prompt in showing goods that are asked for. 
You should know your stock so well that you can 
immediately find anything inquired for. 

Bring the goods to the customer, if possible, in- 
stead of asking him to walk the length of the counter 
or of the department. Doing so can not fail to im- 
press the customer with your desire to be of service. 

If possible, place the goods in the customer’s hands, 
or at least within easy reach. People like service that 
saves them physical exertion. 

By sizing up your customer, try to determine his 
preference in style or quality, and to show first what 
will suit best. What he looks at or picks up may give 
you a clue to what he is interested in. 

Handle your goods in a manner that will enhance 
their value, instead of throwing them on the coun- 
ter or otherwise showing that they do not impress 
you as being desirable. 

See that nothing is on the counter that may de- 
tract from the appearance of the goods you are show- 
ing 

That the first sight of the goods may create a favor- 
able impression, show them in a way that will inter- 
est the customer most. Demonstrate right at the start 
that these goods have all of the required merits the 
customer’s needs demand. 

Never ask, “What price do you want to pay?” Pos- 


Talk as 








~ 








sibly the customer doesn’t know. In any event, the 
statement that he wants to pay only a certain amount 
will make it difficult to sell something more expensive. 

Your first words about the goods should give the 
best reason why the particular customer you are sery- 
ing should want them. If the price is the most vital 
selling point, use it at the beginning of the sale. If 
not, create a desire for the article, and the price will 
often seem low by comparison with the advantaves 
of the purchase. 

Adapt your selling talk to the customer’s words 
and actions. If he looks away while you are talking, 
pushes the goods from him, or picks up other mer- 
chandise, you may assume that he is not interested in 
what you are saying. In this case you will imme- 
diately attack his mind from another angle. 
have been concentrating on style, you will change 
to price, durability or some other desirable qualifica- 
tion of the merchandise. If he shows interest by ex 
amining the goods, asking questions, or agreeing 
verbally with your statement, you may know you are 
on the right track. 

The rapidity of presenting ideas should be regu- 
lated according to the individual needs of each cus- 
tomer. All people do not think at the same rate. 
Those of nervous temperament, who seem hurried, 
will need a more rapid-fire presentation of selling 
points than those who are more deliberate. The nerv- 
ous man may jump at conclusions if you do not give 
him the facts in a concise manner. The deliberate 
man will require minute explanation without a sem- 
blance of hurry. A study of human nature will en- 
able you to “size up” customers with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 


If you 


all statements regarding your mer- 
chandise. Don’t “think, guess or believe.” You 
should know all about the lines you are handling, 
where they come from, how they are made, what they 
are made of, how they compare with similar lines, 
what may be expected in service. Nothing will in- 
spire confidence more than demonstrating the fact that 
you know your goods. 

A study of the merchandise itself, inquiries di- 
rected to the manufacturer, a talk with your buyer, 
and a careful study of the editorial and advertising 
pages of trade papers devoted to the subject will sup- 
ply the information necessary to tell why your goods 
will fill the customer’s wants and enable you to over- 
come objections that the customer may make. 

Talk as if you believed what you said. Make state- 
ments as though they were well known facts. Get 
the customer to agree that what you say is true and 
he will have no reason for refusing to purchase. 

Show enough goods to demonstrate that you are 
willing to work hard to please the customer but elim- 
inate as rapidly as possible those not vitally interest- 
ing to avoid confusion and assist in arriving at 4 
decision. 

If the article is one recommended by durability, tell 
of the experiences of former purchasers, ow satis- 
fied they are with its lasting qualities. 

Pointing directly to some particular featize of st 
periority will assure the customer’s knowledge of its 
existence. 


Be positive in 
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ry first to show about the grade of goods the cus- 
tumer will want to buy. It is so much easier for the 
customer to say “Show me something better” thap 
to admit that he can not afford or does not wish to 
pay the price asked. Work upwards in price from 
this first article and each succeeding article will bene- 
fit by comparison with the preceding one. 

Overcome objection tactfully by seeming to agree. 
|i the customer says it is “too high priced” your re- 
sponse might be “That may seem to be so, but”—and 
further selling points follow. Nothing is high-priced. 
There are various grades of goods and some are bet- 
ter than others for reasons a well-posted salesman 
will know. 

Close the sale as quickly as possible. At an op- 
pertune time when the customer is thinking favor 
ably of the merchandise, when all expressed objec- 
tions have been overcome, show some advantage of 
immediate buying. There is always some real reason 
why the goods you are showing should be bought to- 
day instead of tomorrow or next week. Your conver- 
sation with the customer should have brought out this 
reason. Do not try to sell goods unless you are firmly 
convinced that the customer ought to have them and 
that they will serve his purpose, all things consid 
ered, better than anything else you have in stock. 


o- 


HINGE IS PATENTED. 





Russell Cochran and Johnston McCormack, Ham 
ilton, Ontario, Canada, have been granted United 
States patent rights, under number 1,314,732, for a 
hinge described in the following: 

In a device of the class de- 
with 


1,314,732 


scribed, the combination 





hinge leaves, of like sized resil 
ient plates rigid with one edge of said leaves, round 
head machine screws threaded at intervals through 
said plates, said leaves having holes concentric with 
said machine screws and chamfered on the side ad- 
jacent said plates, the head of said machine screws 
occupying and seating against.the chamfered portion: 
of said holes, said leaves and plates having registering 
holes for the passage of wood screws, substantially 


as described. 


<-> 


ANNOUNCES CONVENTION AND EXHIBIT. 





lor the first time in its history, the Kentucky 
Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association has 
been able to secure space large enough to give an 
adequate hardware, implement and vehicle exhibit in 
connection with its Twentieth Annual Convention to 
be held at the Armory, in Louisville, Kentucky, Jan- 
uary 28 to 31, 1920. Heretofore, the conventions have 
been held in large hotels with limited displays of a 
few leading hardware and related articles. The forth 
coming convention which will be held in the Armory 
will derive uncommon advantage from the extensive 
plans which have been made for the exhibit. It is 
announced that ample space has been secured to per- 
mit ef adequate display not only of hardware but of 
tractors and tractor-drawn implements. J. M. Stone, 
‘ecretary of the Association, is working hard to make 


the convention the most successful which the organ- 


ization has ever had. 
“*e- 


NAIL HAMMER HAS NON-SLIP CLAW. 


The Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, the Vanadium Nail 
Hammer shown in the accompanying illustration. It 
is made of Vanadium Alloy Steel, carefully and 
thoroughly tested. The octagon neck, round face pat- 


make 


tern is neat and practical and the whole makeup of 


this hammer is strong and durable. A good feature is 





Made 


Vaughan’s Vanadium Nail Hammer, 
by Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, IIlinois. 


the Non-Slip Claw which is said to grip firmly any 
size nail from a brad to a spike. Attention is called 
to the wax hole in the end of the handle. This is used 
by carpenters for waxing nails to be driven into hard- 
wood. All these hammers have hand shaved handles, 
and are furnished in war black finish, only the essen- 
tial parts being finished. Dealers should get in touch 
with the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2114 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and se- 
cure catalogue and price lists of their various other 
products. 
—— 


PUBLISHES BOOK OF REMINISCENCES. 


The Hardware and Metals Division of the Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic Division, General Staff, United 
States Army, accomplished wonders during our coun- 
try’s participation in the World War. Under the 
management of William A. Graham of John H. Gra 
ham and Company, New York City, results were ob- 
tained which, considering the countless difficulties that 
intervened, bordered almost on the miraculous. The 
story of those days of high tension is told in a book 
of reminiscences entitled, “As You Were,” issued by 
the Knickerbocker Press, New York City. It is not 
merely a catalogue of supplies and names but a his 
tory of absorbing interest, with pleasant touches of 


humor and grateful atmosphere of loyalty. 
-**e- 


TAKES UP NEW DUTIES IN TEXAS. 


The Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association loses the uncommonly valuable services of 
D. Scoates, its secretary, by his departure for Texas, 
where he goes to take charge of the agricultural en 
gineering department of the Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas. At the same time, he 
resigns his position as professor of agricultural en 
gineering at the Mississippi A. and M. College. 

oo 

Guard your personal credit and habits as every bank 
and commercial agency will inquire into them, and 
any false step you take is sure to be recorded against 


you, 
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OF A SMALL TOWN DEALER. 


In the personal memorandum book of a small town 
merchant, whose vacant, orderly desk was pregnant 
with the pathos of his passing, there was found only a 
few days ago a penciled slip on which the lines quoted 
below were written, says a contemporary journal. 
The book itself was characteristic of the man—a man 
who read much and thought deeply. Between its well- 
thumbed leaves were many clippings—bits of verse 
and business sentiment. Those that were written in 
his own hand, however, were most graphic, despit« 
their simple, straightforward phrasing. Partly because 
they are so sanely logical; partly because they are too 
seldom emphasized, those lines are published here: 

“Discourage giving of commissions to buyers, as 
well as the acceptance of gifts, dinners, etc., by sales 
people from traveling salesmen. 

“Observe prompt payment of bills when due for 
discount, no matter how small. 

“Meet travelers courteously; endeavor not to an 
tagonize, so as to gain their good will. Never quot 
one house against another ; never show invoices to se 
cure a lower price; never permit the representative of 
one house to see samples from a competitor, when 
sent for comparison. 

“Codperate with other merchants for civic improve- 
ment ; encourage competition. Work with the school: 
for the promotion of better training, especially in the 
commercial and domestic science departments 

“Do not hire help from a competitor. Maintain 
early closing hours and proper health and social con- 
ditions in the store. 

“Encourage economy of expenses—even in small 
things—explaining why. 

“Learn all possible about a competitor's line, prices. 
methods, ete., but never ridicule or make invidious 
comparisons. 

“Practice honest advertising 

“When possible advance present employes rather 
than employ new ones, for a new position or vacancy. 


always. 


Create a sort of progressive system in the store. 

“Always be ready to take part in any movement for 
the betterment of the community.” 

A small town merchant! Aye 
merchants ; keenly observant ; logical of analysis ; con- 
siderate of others; quick to commend; frankly crit- 
ical—wholly honest, candid, thorough. And as I sat 
at the desk that had been his, in the chair he so often 
occupied, a new conception of my relations with my 
fellows came to me. There was attached to his pass- 


. 
but a man among 





ing—though my personal loss was great—something 
of the glory and pride and honor—something to be 
cherished. For he died as he had lived. 

And there came to mind these lines of Henley’s “So 
be my passing! My task accomplished and the long 
day gone. My wages taken and in my heart some late 
lark singing. Let me be gathered to the quiet west, 
the sundown splendid and serene.” 





~>oo 


Your store does not need to be the most expensively 
equipped in town to be the best. 
the best service. 


Just give the public 








GATHERS WISDOM FROM THE CREED 








LOOK AROUND FOR OPPORTUNITIES. 


Have you exhausted all the opportunities right in 
your neighborhood? No matter how industrious you 
are, it wouldn't take much effort to show you had 
not. Do the fields in the next meadow look greener ° 
They are not. Someone over there is at this momen) 
looking at your field envying its productivity. Loo} 
around your front doorstep for opportunities. They 
are there. 


ee 


SAW IS CAREFULLY TEMPERED. 


In the accompanying illustration is depicted thy 
Atkins Silver Steel Saw, made by E. C. Atkins and 
Company, Incorporated, Indianapolis, Indiana. Th: 
Company makes two styles of handles for its saws. 
the Atkins Improved Perfection Pattern and the old 
straight across style. The former pattern is recom 
mended but the other will be supplied on request. Th: 
Atkins family has been making saws for nearly three 
hundred years. The present company makes a say 
for every purpose and each saw is backed by a guar- 





Atkins Silver Steel Saw, Made by E. E. Atkins and Company, 
Incorporated, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


antee of service and quality. The Atkins Silver Steel 
Saw is made under an exclusive formula and is of the 
same high quality of steel as is used in razor blades 
It is ground with a taper and smithed by hand. It i- 
very carefully inspected after each process in order 
that the finished product may be flawless. Expert 
mechanics are employed for all this work. The saws 
are tempered by gas, the degree of temper to be giver 
each blade being prescribd by a chemist. Dealers can 
secure a beautiful window trim with a neat assort 
ment of attractive signs, free, charges prepaid, and 
booklets on selling the Atkins Silver Steel Saws, to 


gether with price lists, by writing to the E. C. Atkin: 
and Company, Incorporated, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


->e- 


WANTS TO KNOW WHAT PUBLIC WANTS. 


The dealer should put himself mentally in the 
position of his customers. Think from their point of 
view. In logic certain premises are taken into con- 
sideration in order to arrive at a conclusion. If the 
premises are wrong, the conclusion will be wrong. [I 
the dealer wishes to please his trade, and consequently. 
increase sales, he must reason from the point of view 
of his customers. He can not reason from his own 


personal interest. 


o> 
@e- 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
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eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

30589.—A dealer in France desires to purchase or to 
handle on commission or consignment, motorcycles, tires, and 
accessories. Reference. 

30592—An American export corporation is soon to send 
a representative to Europe and invites immediate offers from 
manufacturers of iron and steel articles, hardware, farming 
implements, tires, etc. Catalogues in duplicate and price 
lists, subject to confirmation, are requested. Reference. 

30595.—A trading company in British East Africa desires 
to purchase and secure agencies for cheap razors and cheap 
soft hardware goods. Quotations are desired c. i. f. Kilin- 
dini. Payment cash against documents. References. 

30600.—A member of a firm in Chile is in the United 
States and desires to secure agencies for the sale of chemicals, 
hardware, paints, etc. Reference. 

30601—A manufacturer’s agent in Colombia wishes to 
secure direct representation of manufacturers of hardware. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

30602.—A commercial agent in Czechoslovakia desires to 
secure agencies for the sale of motor cars and automobile 
and solid tires. Reference. 

30603.—A company of commission agents in France 
desire to secure agencies for the sale of tools, agricultural 
implements, etc. References. 

30610.—An agency on commission basis is desired by 
an association in Italy for the sale of agricultural implements, 
and general merchandise. Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 

30615.—A firm in Switzerland which has recently sent a 
representative to the United States has also entered into an 
agreement with an American firm to take charge of all pur- 
chases in New York and to secure agencies for the sale in 
Italy of sporting goods, etc. Reference. 

°30618.—A commercial agent in Switzerland desires to 
secure agencies for the sale in Russia of all current articles. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Odessa or Batum, Russia. 
Payment, three months’ acceptance against shipping docu- 
ments. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

30620 —A business man in Egypt desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of tools, machinery, hardware, bicycles, 
and all general merchandise. ; : a 

30623.—The representative of a firm in Argentina 1s in 
the United States for a short time and desires to secure 
agencies from manufacturers only, and also to purchase 
safety razors and blades, etc. References. 

40626.—A business man in the north of France has estab- 
lished a commission and export house for purchasing and 
selling of all industrial articles, etc., for firms not already 
represented, and now desires to secure agencies from such 
firms. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

30627.—The purchase of fine tools, taps and dies, drill 
presses, lathes, saws, milling machines, etc., 1s desired by a 
man in Czechoslovakia. An agency is also desired. Pay 
ment in United States currency. Correspondence may be in 
Fnglish. References. : : ‘ 

30628.—An agency is desired by a firm in Italy for the 
sale of tools. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Italian 
port. Payment against documents. Correspondence may be 
in English. Reference. 
“*- - 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
October 15, 16. and 17, 1919. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The National Hardware Association, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 
17, 1919. T. Tames Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association. Okla- 
homa City. Oklahoma. December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch. Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Davenrort Hotel, Spokane, Washington, January 20, 
21, 22 and 23. 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane. Washington. 

_ Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Oregon, January 27, 28. 
29 and 30 1990. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane. Washington. oe 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
the Armory. Louisville. Kentucky, Janvarv 28, 29. 30, and 31, 
1920. Hardware, Implement. and Vehicle exhibit. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Nebras 


ka, February 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. 
Exhibit in Furniture Exhibition Building. Arthur J. Scott, 
Secretary, Marine City, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa 
tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
February 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1920. Exhibition in Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

_ Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secretary, 
607 City Bank Building, New York City. 

_ Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph Audi- 
torium, St. Joseph, Missouri, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. 
Il’. X. Becherer, Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

_New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

_Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson. 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 11, 1920. R. W. Sloan, Secretary, 826 
Connell Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 12 and 13, 1920. Robert S. Wood, Sec 
retary, National State Bank Building, Troy, New York 

~*@- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


— 


Arkansas. 

D. H. Miller of Van Buren has purchased the O’Shea 

Iiinch Hardware Store at Fort Smith. 
Kansas. 

Anthony and Clark have sold their hardware business 
at Williamsburg to E. A. Steel. 

The firm of Dresser and Sutton of Harper will now be 
known as the Sutton Hardware Company. 

The Peters Hardware Company of Olpe has sold its 
stock and the firm will now be known as the McCarthy Hard 
ware Company. 

. M. Coreen has sold a half interest in his 
store at Maywood to J. W. MeMurry. 
Minnesota. 

Nels F. Nelson has bought the stock of the 
ware Company at Barrett. 

Nelson Brothers have 
Comfrey to J. A. Schweiger. 

E. L. Perry has bought the hardware store of Gwinne 
and Sons at Ortonville. 


hardware 


tarrett [lard 


sold their hardware stock at 


Montana. 
G. 5S. Blount has opened a hardware and implement busi- 
ness at Lodge Grass. 
Missouri. 
J. W. Lyon has bought the hardware and 
husiness of J. S. Johnson at Dunnegan. 
The Drake Hardware Store of Carthage has been pur 
chased by A. F. Carmean, W. A. Corl, L. J. Reynolds and 
J D. Reynolds. 


implement 


Ohio. 
W. E. Oliver has bought the hardware store of the Jacob 
Wentz family at Brookville. 


Oklahoma. 
Dickerson and Chandler will open a hardware business 
at Aledo. 
Frank Pitzer, Creston, has sold his hardware stock to 


the Farmers’ Co-operative Mercantile Association. 
Ritterhoff and Gates have sold their stock of hardware 
at Hoffman to B. B. and F. E. Halbert. 
South Dakota. 
John Van Olst has sold his interest in the Van Olst and 
\llebough hardware business at Garetson to T. C. Arneson 
West Virginia. 


The West Union Hardware Store, West Union, is now 
open for business with a new line of hardware, etc 
Wisconsin. 
The Persohn Company, Eagle River. have sold thei 
stock to Adams Brothers, who will enter into the hardware 


and farm machinery business 

E. S. Laabs has sold his interest in the hardware busine 
f Laabs and Powers at Neillsville to E. B. Wing of LaSalle 
Illinois 


( 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








a 
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The sportsman in Boise, Idaho, who is overhaul- 
ing his equipment for the fall season or who wants to 
purchase hunting supplies, will be impressed by the 
advertisement of the Idaho Hardware and Plumbing 
Company, which appeared in the Evening Capital, 
soise, Idaho. It tells him where to go for the things 
which he needs, and assures him that the Black Shells 
always give The advertisement is 
printed in big type, certain to catch the.eye. It men- 


satisfaction. 


tions by name two standard makes of rifles and shot- 
It fails to clinch the good impression, however, 
No inducement of prices 


guns. 


vy any direct selling appeal. 
or attraction of service and convenience is offered to 


draw the sportsman to this particular store. It 1s not 


ilu 5. CARTRIDGE 
BLACK SHELLS 


REMINGTON | WINCHESTER 








RIFLES RIFLES 
AND AND 
SHOT GUNS SHOT GUNS 














Dux Bak Hunting Coats, Pants, 
Shell Vests, Caps, Leggings, Etc. 


Shoot the Black Shells—They Always 
Give Satisfaction 


IDAHO HARDWARE & 
PLUMBING CO. LTD. 


Corner 8th and Main Sts. Phone 2680 
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Fe 


worded in such a way as to present distinct images 
of the goods to the mind or to individualize the Idaho 
Hardware and Plumbing Company in the thought of 


the prospective customer. 


The scope of advertising extends beyond the mere 
It should 
seek to create wants—wants that would be to the ben- 
efit of the prospective customer. There may be cer- 
tain articles on the market that would be just the 
thing for autoists, yet they have no desire for it. They 


informing of being able to satisfy wants. 









do not know of its existence. And if they did, the 
statement that you can satisfy their wants for this 
commodity means nothing to them. In this case, how- 
ever, the article in question is generally well known 
among autoists. But nothing is advanced why anyone 
should buy here and not wherever one may be at the 


AUTO ROBES 


We are prepared to meet your wants in Robes. All we ask is an 
opportunity to prove it. It doesn’t matter whether you want a 


Wool or Plush Robe—we have both kinds in many grades. 


The WAGNER, HDW. CO. 


SEE OUR WINDOW! 





time the need for this particular article is acute. The 
redeeming feature of the accompanying’ advertise- 
ment of the Wagner Hardware Company, reproduced 
from the Mansfield News, Mansfield, Ohio, is the ex- 
clamation: “See Our Window!” It connects the ad- 
vertisement with the store’s window display. This is 
It intensifies the of the 
it makes up, to some extent 


always commendable. power 
publicity. In this case, 
for the absence of price quotations, though it does not 
wholly compensate for the lack of more specific an- 
nouncement of goods. 

Connecting the store’s window display with its news- 
paper advertisement is a doubling of its publicity. 
this is one of the praiseworthy features of the ad- 
vertisemeut of Sprecher & Ganss, which appeared in 
the Lancuster Daily Examiner, Lancaster, |’ennsy!- 
vania. A guarantee of 20 years for an aluminum 
kettle at the attractive price of 99 cents is conclusive 
headline, “Economy 


proof of the advertisement’s 


ECONOMY ALUMINUM | 
WARE SALE 


A Covered 
4-Quart Aluminum 
Berlin Kettle 


Each Kettle is equipped with 
a patent “EAR.” This per- § 
mits adjustment of the handle, 
so that when the Kettle is in 
use “‘boiling,”” it can be made 
to stand upright, which pre- 
vents handle from getting too 
hot. 

Guaranteed for 20 Years 


Value $1.50 
SALE PRICE, 99¢ 
Sale Begins Saturday, July 's, at 8 A. M. 
See Our East Display Window 
SPRECHER & GANSS 
25 East King Street 


™ a - 


have to 


























Aluminum Ware Sale.” Even if the dealer 
carry a loss on this article, it is certain to bring profit- 
able trade which can honestly be exploited in the sale 
of other hardware commodities. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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SUPPLIES OF COAL ARE BETTER. 


espite the present shortage of production, prospects 
for a sufficient supply of coal are better than they 
were earlier in the summer, according to testimony 
given before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. Coal operators who expressed their views in the 
hearing declared that, under favorable conditions, there 
is no reason why prices should be further increased. 
Director General Hines of the United States Railroad 
Administration told the subcommittee that 
powers placing coal under government control should 


wartime 
be extended. He made this recommendation on the 
ground that coal operators might be expected to ex- 
ploit and exaggerate transportation difficulties this win- 
ter in order to increase prices. 

That operators are not waiting for a pretext to raise 
prices was the declaration of Frank S. Peabody, of 
Chicago, Hlinois, formerly chairman of the committee 
on coal production of the Council of National De- 
fense. He said: “We are not going to claim that it is 
for any humane reason, or not wanting the money, be- 
But we are afraid of the na- 
tionalization of coal mines. We are afraid if the public 


cause we do-want it. 


begins to clamor against prices the senators and rep- 
resentatives here will try and pass some drastic laws 
that will take our properties away from us. That is 
why we are not getting the price we could get today.” 

The physical capacity of the mines, he said, is suff- 
cient to produce 40 per cent more coal than the possible 
demands of the United States. 
coal problem comes back to the question of car supply. 

“e+ 


PRICES OF WARM AIR REGISTERS GO UP 
BECAUSE OF INCREASED COST OF 
LABOR AND MATERIAL. 


Jecause of this, the 


\dvaneing costs of production have caused an 
unavoidable increase in the prices of warm air regis- 
ters. The discount on japanned, bronzed, plated, and 
baseboard registers has been reduced from 40 to 30 
per cent. This, of course, means that, instead of get 
ting 40 per cent discount from the list, the buyer gets 
only 30 per cent, or 10 per cent less. Thus on a gross 
ill of Sioo, instead of getting $40 off, he gets only 
$30 off 


cent 


In other words, prices have gone up to per 


ine 
HAS A SLOTTED FIRE POT. 

The Farris Furnace Company of Springfield, Illi 
nois, makes the Farris Warm Air Heater. This is 
a durable, well-made heater that is dust proof and 
84s proof. The Company states that it has been de- 
signed to take the maximum amount of heat from 
4 given quantity of coal, first, because the slotted fire 


pot permits the most effective burning of the solid 
fuel, and second, because the pre-heated draft over 
the fire burns the gases in the large combustion dome. 
This heater is all cast of high grade gray iron. The 
doors are-all machine finished which is said to make 
them practically air tight. The fire pot is heavy, cast 
in one piece, with a series of cells and slots cast in 
the walls of the pot, extending from the bottom with- 
in one inch of the top. These air chambers in the fire 
bowl serve the double office of conducting the blaze 
up along the walls of the heater and also preventing 
the bowl from becoming overheated. Thus cracking 
is prevented in the expanding and contracting. Fur- 
ther particulars and catalog may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Farris Furnace Company of Springfield, 


Illinois. 
se 


HAS EXHIBIT AT’OHIO STATE FAIR. 


An example of publicity, helpful to the trade in 
general as well as to the individual manufacturers, is 
furnished by the W. E. 
lumbus, Ohio. This enterprising concern had an at- 


Lamneck Company of Co- 


tractively arranged exhibit at the recent Ohio State 
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Exhibit of Registers and Warm Air Heater Accessories, Dis 
played by the W. E. Lamneck Company of Columbus, 
Chis, at the Ohio State Fair. 


lair. The display included not only samples of the 


comprehensive line of warm air fittings manufa 
tured by the W. E. Lamneck Company, but also warm 
air heater registers made by Tuttle and Bailey Manu 


facturing Company of New York City, Minneapolis 








heat regulators, and other warm air heater accessories. 


The accompanying illustration gives an idea of the 
way in which the goods were shown. 





4. 
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DESCRIBES HEAT TRANSFER TESTS OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


In 1yt2 the following series of tests were started 
at the request of the Department of the Provincial 
Secretary of the Ontario Government, Canada, for 
the purpose of assisting in the selection of the proper 
materials to be used in buildings in course of erection 
at that time by the Department. The general method 
of making the tests was decided at a conference in- 
cluding Professor Angus, of the University of To- 
ronto, Captain R. J. Durly, M. E. I. C., consulting 
engineer to the Ontario Government; James Govan, 
architect of the Department of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, and L. M. Arkley, M. E. [. C. 

In 1913 another set of tests was authorized to de- 
termine the effect of the transfer of heat through a 12 
inch hollow tile wall, of laying. it up, first with the 
hollow spaces horizontal, and second with the hollow 
spaces vertical and directly over each other. 

In 1914 a third set of tests was required to inves- 
tigate the heat insulating qualities of a number of 
materials which might be used in the walls of refrig- 
erating rooms. 

The apparatus was installed in the Thermodynamic 
laboratory of the University of Toronto, in order to 
carry out these tests. The object of the tests made in 
1912 was to compare the insulating values of walls of 
approximately equal thickness, but built of different 
materials, viz., 8 inch hollow concrete block; 9 inch 
brick wall; 734 inch hollow tile, and further to deter- 
mine the effect in insulating value of plastering the 
walls and of stopping air circulation in the hollow 
walls by filling the spaces with cheap materials, or by 
using paper on the inside of the walls. 

The most common that have 
ployed in making such tests are as follows: 


methods been em- 

1. A box is made of the material to be tested; in- 
side the box is placed a vessel containing a weighed 
quantity of hot water at a known temperature (the 
water must be agitated in order to get the true 
average) by taking the temperature after a certain time 
the British Thermal Unit loss may be approximately 
computed. 

2. The same arrangement is used as in method No. 
1, but a weighed quantity of ice is used instead of 
the hot water, and the British Thermal Units trans- 
mitted computed from the weight of ice melted in a 
certain time. 

3. An electric heater made of fine resistance wire, 
wound on an electrically insulated sheet is embedded 
in the material to be tested and the British Thermal 
Units computed from the electrical energy supplied to 
the heater in a given time. 

4. A box is built of the material to be tested, and 
the heat is supplied to the inside of this box by means 
of an electric heater. This box is placed in a room 
which is kept at a low temperature by means of a re- 
3y measuring the current and 


frigerating machine. 
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‘cemperature inside and outside the box the British 
Thermal Unit loss may be computed. 

The main objection to the first three methods mcn- 
tioned is that they do not represent conditions found 
in practice, and from the nature of methods number 
1 and number 2 it is almost impossible to get accurate 
results. 

In most cases in practice either in dealing with 
heating problems or problems in refrigeration the 
medium of transfer of heat is air, and air usually in 
motion, so that in choosing a method for making these 
tests a modification of method number 4 was decided 
upon, but instead of using a box it was decided to 
use a wall whose area could be measured directly. 

The arrangement of the testing apparatus was as 
A box was made of 7% inch tongued an] 
inch by 4 inch 


follows: 
grooved sheeting supported by 2 
scantling, and held together by steel angle braces and 
bolts. This box was lined with two 2 inch layers of 
pressed cork held together by wooden pegs, all joints 
were carefully broken and a sheet of waterproof pape1 
was placed between the layers of cork. The inside of 
the box was finished with a coat of asphalt paint. 

Into this box, which is a very good heat insulator, 
the wall or material to be tested was built in such ° 
manner as to divide the box into two compartments. 
When the wall to be tested was in place the cover. 
ends and sides of the box were firmly drawn together 
by means of bolts. One of these compartments com 
municated direct with the cold room of a 3 ton re- 
frigerating machine, and in this way a temperature of 
20 degrees Fahrenheit or lower if desired, was easil) 
maintained. On the opposite side of the wall heat 
was supplied by means of an electric heater made of 
resistance wire strung on a 3 foot by 3 foot frame, a 
bank of lamps and a rheostat placed in the circutt 
supplying the heater allowed any desired quantity of 
heat to be supplied. 

To get the average temperature on each side of the 
wall four thermometers were suspended from. th 
roof of the box, two on the cold side and two on the 
hot. When readings were required these thermom- 
eters were partially withdrawn through small open- 
ings in the covers, but the bulb of the thermometer; 
These 
thermometers indicated the necessity of circulating 
the air on each side of the wall in order to get a un'- 
form temperature, and two small electric fans were 
placed, one on each side of the wall inside the box to 
give the required circulation. The electric current 
being supplied to the heater and fan was measured 
by means of an accurately calibrated volt meter and 


was never exposed to the room temperature. 


ammeter. 

The refrigerating machine and fans were operated 
until the temperatures on each side of the wall re 
mained constant. This indicated that all the heat being 
put into the high temperature side of «~ box was 
being transferred through the wall. After this state 
had been reached a run of about an hour’s duration 
was made, while readings of temperature, amperes 


and volts were taken every ten minutes. 
I. 


The possible errors in the above method are: 
side of 


Leakage of heat from the high temperature 
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box to the surrounding air or vice versa. From the 
of the box it is found that the surface 
exposed to such a loss is about 26 square feet. A 
liberal value for the heat loss in British Thermal 
(‘nits per square foot per hour per degree difference of 
temperature for the box is 0.0875. 


dimensions 


in order that there might be little loss from this 
source the temperature of the room was kept as near 
the high temperature side as possible. In most cases 
the difference between the room temperature and that 
inside the box on the high temperature side of the wall 
was much less than 1% degrees. The range of tem- 
perature decided on for the tests was from 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit on the hot side to 20 degrees on cold side, 
giving a temperature of 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 

2. Possible error due to length of run. The accu- 
racy of the method employed in making these tests 
depends on the length of run being sufficient to allow 
the heat to permeate the wall and the heat gradient 
to be established. This is indicated by the tempera- 
ture on both sides of the wall becoming constant ; 
until this point is reached it would not be correct to 
that all 
through the wall. 


assume heat being supplied was passing 

In testing the hollow walls with spaces vertical a 
good check on this point was obtained by inserting a 
thermometer through the box cover into the center 
of the wall. When the thermometers on the high and 
low temperature sides of the wall showed a stationary 
condition the thermometer in the center indicated very 
nearly the mean of the other two readings. 

Description of materials used in,walls tested in 
IQh2: 

Concrete Blocks: 16 inches long, 8 inches wide, 8 
inches high, with two 6 inch by 2% inch air spaces 10 
mches long. See Figure 1. 

Composition: One bag cement to four cubic feet 
of sand and one cubic foot of 34 inch crushed stone. 
with '4 inch and all below screened out. 

\ge: About two Weight 384% pounds. 
Weight of water absorbed per block after being sub- 


months. 


merged twenty-four hours, 334 pounds. 

Tile: 12 inches long, 734 inches wide, 1134 inches 
high, with six 334 inch by 3% inch air spaces 12 
inches long. See Figure 1. 

Dry weight of tile 3034 pounds. Weight of water 
absorbed per block after being submerged twenty- 
four hours, 3% pounds. 

trick: Hard burned brick, 
2% inches * 414 inches * 8% inches. 

Weight dry = 4.67 pounds. Weight of water ab- 
sorbed per brick after being submerged twenty-four 


common dimensions 


hours, 1.125 pounds. 

Flooring felt used in test No. 6, actual weight per 
100 square feet = 11.5. 

Tarred felt used in test No. 7, known as 16 ounce 
felt. actual weight per 100 square feet = 25 pounds. 

Asphalt felt used in test No. 8, known as Neponsit 
asphalt felt. 

Specification of the construction and finish of walls 
built at Thermodynamics Building, University of To 
ronto, for thermal-conductivity tests, by James Govan. 
architect : 


Test No. 1—Tile Wall: Wall to be built of & 
inches * & inches * 16 inches concrete hollow wali 
tiles. 

Mortar: Mortar for building tile to be composed 


one part lime to three parts of good clean sharp sand. 

Joints: Joints to be 3g inch wide. Tiles to be wetted 
before laying to prevent absorption of water from 
mortar. 


Furring Strips: Provide and build into side wall 
away from refrigerator at every second joint, wood 
furring strips 3¢ inch 1'4 inches for wood strap 
ping. 
Strapping: Strap this side of wall with wood straps 
at 12 inch centers. 
Metal Lath: 


panded metal No. 24 gauge. 


Metal lath for plastering to be ex 


Piastering: Plastering on this side of wall to be 


three coat work composed as follows: First coat: 
(ne part alca and lime mixture as supplied. Thre 
parts sand, fibering material or hair as required, This 
coat to be thoroughly seratched. Second coat: One 
part alea and lime mixture. Four parts sand, fibering 
material as required. Finishing coat: One part atca 
and lime mixture. (me part fine white sand, troweled 
to a smooth polished surface. 

Stucco on side of wall next refrigerator: Base coat 
shall be applied direct to the tile wall and shall con 
sist of one part alea and plaster mixture to four parts 
sand. Surface of tile wall must be thoroughly wetted 
this 


scratched in preparation for the second coat 


before base coat is apphed and the mortar 
Second coat to be composed of one part alea and 


plaster mixture, to four and one-half parts sand, 


troweled smooth. 
The second coat must be applied before the first 
coat is allowed to dry out. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
_ 


MEDICAL WRITER PUTS THE SEAL OF 
APPROVAL ON WARM AIR HEATER. 


In response to a query froma reader of the Chicago 
Daily News, Dr. William Brady, whose writings on 
“The Ways of 
scores of other newspapers, places the seal of approval 
The query which brought 


Health” are syndicated in that and 


on the warm air heater. 
out his definite pronouncement on the subject reads 
as follows: 

“What kind of a heating system would you recom 
mend for a small frame house? We are building and 
we have several small children. Is hot air, hot water 
or steam heating best?” 

Dr. Brady answers by declaring: “Hot air is best 
in my opinion, provided the intake comes from the 
outside. Warm air heaters which receive air from 
inside the house or inside the cellar are not hygienic, 
in my opinion.” 

~o< 

The Economy Heating Appliance Company, Balt 
more, Maryland, has been incorporated for $30,000 
by William H. Killian, Henry H. Johnson and \ 


Thomas Kemp. They will manufacture heating ap 


pliances 
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DUST COLLECTING PLAN. much as possible. Hence all elbows should have a 
—-—— throat radius equal to at least twice the diameter 
By O. W. Korue. In this case we have one pipe that branches «ut 


In these days when so much attention is given to backwards from our main suction line. This is one of 
maintaining healthful surroundings in factories for the jokers often met with in this work. It should he 


employes, a few designs of 
systems will be of interest 
to the trade. So from time 
to time a different design 
of system will be shown. 
Each factory requires its 
own peculiar differences, 
and so no two similar de- 
signs will be met with. 

As these drawings ap- 
pear, they are not only an 
aid for the workman, for 
reading plans more ef- 
fectively, but also to learn 
design and condition. For 
the man who feels that he 
is an adept Pattern Drafts- 
man, he will find numerous 
problems for development. 
This privilege is also ex- 
tended all other workmen. 

The purpose of a dust 
collecting system is to re- 
move the dust and odors 
created by certain ma- 
chines. In a shaving sys- 
tem as we have here, each 
machine would soon be 
covered with saw dust, 
shavings, and wood parti- 
cles. So by the use of a 
fan and galvanized iron 
piping, the material is re- 
moved as fast as it is cre- 
ated. This is drawn 
through the fan and is 
blown into a_ collector 
where the air escapes at 
the top and the material 
follows the conical casing 
to the outlet, and then it is 
carried to the boilers or 
fuel bin. 

Now each machine as a 
planer, jointer, or sticker, 
produces just that much 
waste material and_ the 
branch pipe must be de- 
signed to take care of it. Dust Collecting Plan. 

Generally a 5 to 7 inch pipe is sufficient. Each of designed somewhat larger than the required area, 
these pipes must be designed to overcome friction as as to overcome much of the resistance due (o friction. 
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All branch pipes should intersect the main suction 
line on an angle of not less than 45 degrees, and the 
area of suction pipe increased to take on the full area 
of all pipes entering it. 


PLAN NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. 





Sheet metal contractors will be interested in the 
announcement that notices have been sent out calling 
for a national convention of building contractors 
which is to be held on September 23 and 24 at Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The purpose.given for this gathering 
is the consideration of the launchmg of a National 
Association of Building Trades Employers. 

In the letter announcing the convention the follow- 
ing statement is made: ; 

This will be the first nation-wide gatherigig of 
building contractors, and you aregurged ta: answer 
this preliminary invitation immediately; stating the 
number of contractors who will act-as delégates for 
your organization. . £2? 

Following are the proposed objects of this National 
Association as contained in the tentative Constitution 
and By-Laws as formulated by the special committee 
appointed at the annual convention of the National 
\ssociation of Builders’ Exchanges, and which will 
be presented for consideration at the September meet- 
ing : 

(1) To unite into one national body for mutual 
protection and benefit, associations of building trades 
employers throughout the United States. 

(2) To encourage and assist in the formation of 
local associations of Building Trades Employers. 
These local associations shall be composed of trade 
organizations of the building crafts. 

(3) To assist the affiliated local associations of 
Building Trades Employers in the adjustment of la- 
hor questions. 

(4) To 
strikes. 

(5) To work for the general welfare of the build- 
maintain uniformity, 


relationship between 


prevent jurisdictional and sympathetic 


ing industry and to create and 
harmony and certainty in the 
organizations of employers and organizations of em- 
ployes. 

(6) To oppose any unlawful and unwarranted in 
terference with the rights of contractors in the pursuit 
of their calling. 

The time has come when the labor problems in the 
building industry can be handled successfully only in 
a national way, and it is therefore imperative that this 
National Association be launched immediately. 

The letter is signed by W. F. Hennessy, Secretary, 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio; E. M. Craig, Secretary, Building Construction 
Employers’ Association, Chicago, Illinois; and C. C. 
Pierson. Secretary, Builders’ Exchange, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


“*e- 


HAS A VERY POWERFUL LEVERAGE. 


The Machine Appliance Corporation, 351 Jay 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, makes the Samson Hand 


and Bench Punches. The Samson Number 1 Hand 
Punch has a very powerful leverage, with a ratio of 
ten to one and will punch 20 gage soft metal. It has 
a great capacity for size and weight and makes no 
burr after cutting. It has interchangeable punches and 
dies, in seven.sizes, that are easily inserted and re- 
moved. 
long, and is conveniently carried in the pocket or kit. 


This punch weighs one pound, is eight inches 


The Samson Number 3 Bench Punch has a lever- 
age of twenty-four to one and is intended for work be- 
yond the capacity of the Samson Hand Punch. It 
will punch holes from 4% to 3% inch in soft metal up 
to I2 gage. 
’“% inch, 3/16 inch, '4 inch, 5/16 inch, and 3% inch 


xtra sets of punches and dies, sizes 


can be furnished and they are easily inserted and re- 
moved the Punch 
tubular handle and weighs twenty pounds. 


Samson Beuch has a detachable 

Upon re- 

quest to the Machine Appliance Corporation, 351 Jay 

Street, Brooklyn, New York, dealers may secure cata 

logue showing the Company's complete line. 
cisidiiiliieiadainagiinan 


SAYS ZINC IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 
MAKING STENCILS. 


Rolled zinc embodies characteristics known to no 
other material for making stencils, and stencils find a 
very extensize commercial use. This is the statement 
made by Mr. William L. Buehler of New York City. 

“Not only is zine the only material that does not 
stretch and buckle in continuous use, but it has several 
other important advantages,’ says Mr. Buehler. “The 
oil board used up to now for stencils certainly is low 
in price, but the cutting and making of a paper sten- 
cil involves the same skilled work as a stencil made of 
zinc and while the former hardly will give 20 to 25 
impressions or reproductions, a zinc stencil will re 
produce 10,000 copies. 

Another 
feature that recommends zinc’s use is the low cost of 


“Zine retains its flat shape indefinitely. 


producing the finished stencil, this metal possessing 
qualities that permit stamping as many as 1,000 sten- 
cils in one operation. 

“When the manufacturer realizes the economy and 
value of zine stencils, as compared with others, it will 
mean vastly increased demand for this metal. Stencils 
for mthe background of nearly every manufactured 
article, from laces to show cases. 

“Right now negotiations are being carried on to 
supply Japanese producers with zinc stencils for use 
in stamping silk designs to replace the slower and more 
expensive hand methods now in vogue.” 


“*e- 


SAYS GOOD RESULTS HAD BY USING 
“ILCO” BRAND GOODS. 


“Good results,” is what the purchaser of the most 
menial article wants. You want good results from a 
pin, you want good results from a match. “Good re- 
sults” is a relative term. The good results of a match 
would be a fire. Whenever a mechanic buys a tool 
the good results are the work and ease with which 
the work is done. The good results of material is its 
durability. 

I. Lippa and Company, 2433-41 West 48th Street, 
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Chicago, Illinois, claim that by using its “Ilco” Brand 
solder, babbitt and yankee pig lead, good results will 
ensue. The Company is prepared to give prompt ser- 
vice on all orders and dealers should write to them 
for further particulars of their lines. 


seo 





OUTING OF ST. LOUIS SHEET METAL 
TRADE PROVES A BIG SUCCESS. 


The biggest and most enthusiastic attendance at any 
outing of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
and the Sheet Metal Consumers’ Protective Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Missouri, marked the joint picnic 
of the two organizations, September 14, 1919, at 
Bartold’s Grove, 7900 Manchester Avenue, Maple- 
wood, Missouri. The day was ideal. All of the sub- 
urban towns in Illinois and Missouri near St. Louis 
were represented. One sheet metal man, Charles T. 
lNKornbrodt, came all the way from Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to enjoy the hospitality of the Associations. 

Six new applications for membership were received 
on the picnic grounds. Irom the children in arms to 
John HH. Heimbuscher, who is past eighty years of 
age, everyone fortunate enough to participate in the 
Kighth annual outing of the Associations had a good 
time. The races and contests were carried out with a 
spirit of good humor which heightened the pleasure 
of the event. 

The baseball game was won by the Sheet Metal 
Consumers’ Protective Association, with a score oi 
17 to 15, and was characterized by a number of sen- 
sational plays. 

Three prizes were given for the best equipped tin 
ner’s truck. The first prize, a tinner’s mallet, was won 
by E. G. Decker of South St. Louis. Mier Brothers 
of Maplewood, Missouri, carried off the second prize, 
a 2-inch elbow. The third prize, a 2-inch conductor 
hook, went to John W. Grundorf of North St. Louis. 
A cash sum was added to each prize. In the evening 
a dance was given in the pavilion in which young and 
old took part. 

++ : 


PROPOSES AN IMPORT DUTY ON ZINC. 


The linance Committee of the United States Senate 
has under consideration a bill passed by the House of 
Representatives (H. R. 6238) placing a duty of one- 
fourth of a cent per pound on zine ore containing more 
than ten per cent and less than 20 per cent of zinc: 
one-half of a cent per pound on ore containing 20 per 
cent and less than 25 per cent of zinc; one cent per 
pound on ore containing 25 per cent or more of zinc; 
ore containing less than 10 per cent of zine free oi 
duty. 

One and three-eighths of a cent per pound on zinc 
in blocks or pigs and zine dust; one and five-eighths 
of a cent per pound on zinc in sheets; one and three- 
fourths cents per pound on zine sheets coated or plated 
with nickel or other metal, or solutions; one cent per 
pound on old and worn-out zine fit only to be remanu- 
factured. 

One cent per pound on oxide of zinc and white 
pigment containing zinc, but not containing lead, dry. 








one and three-fourths cents per pound if ground in ©] - 
one and one-fourth cents per pound on sulphide of 
zinc, white or white sulphide of zinc; one cent per 
pound on chloride of zine and sulphate of zinc. 

+ — 


EXPANDING RUBBER STOPPER GIVES 
TIGHT SEAL FOR REPAIR WORK. 


All radiator repair men need an expanding ruber 
stopper. The one in the accompanying illustration is 
made by F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Company of 
Maryville, Missouri. It goes right down in the hose 
connection and does not 
extend out in the way 
working on the 
radiator. <A 


while 
perfectly 
tight seal is obtained 1) 
just a twist or two on 
thumb This 
stopper comes in eight 


the nut. 
sizes to fit all radiators. 
It is made with a brass 
bolt 
thumb nut, with heavy 


and malleable 





Expanding Rubber Stopper, Made 
by F. L. Curfman Manufacturing 
Company, Maryville, Missouri. galvanized washers on 
both ends and a good grade of rubber, one inch long 
with tapering diameters. The I. L. Curfman Manu- 
facturing Company issues a catalogue for tools for 
radiator repairing which will be of interest to all those 
engaged in the business of automobile radiator repair- 
ing and they should write to this Company at Mary 
ville, Missouri, for a copy. 
oo 


SEF,VES DEALERS WITH PROMPTNESS. 


Indiana 
They 


have a well equipped cornice department, a full line 


Tanner and Company of Indianapolis. 


handle everything for sheet metal workers. 
of shelf goods in tin and granite ware, roofing plates 
in all grades, black and galvanized sheets, tin and lead, 
They 


are distributers for many well-known makes of ventl- 


sheet copper and zinc, bright plates, solder, ete. 


lators, tools and machines, pipe and fittings, venti- 
The Company's slogan is “We ship the 
day order is received.” All carefully 
packed and dealers will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to get in touch with Tanner and Company of 


lators, ete. 


orders are 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 





GIVES FIGURES OF SECONDARY ZINC 
RECOVERED IN AMERICA. 


According to the report just issued by the United 
States Geological Survey, 7,931 short tons of zinc 
were recovered in America during 1918 by redistilla- 
tion by regular smelting plants which also treat ores. 
and 1,987 short tons at plants which treat only sec 
ondary material. This makes a total of 9.18 shor’ 
tons obtained by redistillation. During the same pe 
riod, 17,190 short tons of unalloyed zinc were recov” 
ered by remelting, sweating, etc., making total of 


27,108 short tons of zine recovered unalloy ed. Zine 
recovered in alloys brings the grand total to 120.35" 


tons. 
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USE OF ZINC IS ON THE INCREASE. 

{he Central Foundry Company, of Webb City, 
Missouri, lost its plant by fire about a year ago. .\ 
site was secured in Joplin, and a new plant completed 
early this summer. H. T. Hornsby, president of the 
company, determined to try zine for roofing, and de- 
cided upon a roof of sheet zinc, with standing seams 
to allow the expansion and contraction of the metal. 
The seams are about one inch in height, and the sheets 
are approximately 12 feet long and 18 inches wide. 
The new roof was constructed by local tinsmiths, who 
had no previous experience in working with zinc. 

It is now planned to put a new roof of ornamental! 
zinc shingles on a church at Commerce, Oklahoma, 
the money having been raised for the purpose. The 
shingles, it is expected, will be purchased from a firm 
at Nevada, Missouri. A zine-products factory has 
been established at Quapaw, Oklahoma, which will 
manufacture numerous household articles of zinc. 
One firm has made an offer of $50 for the first zinc 
washtub, and another an offer of $5 for the first zinc 
cup. 

The Oklahoma-Kansas- Missouri 
\merican Zinc Institute is planning to arrange an ex- 
hibit of different articles now made of zinc with the 
idea of loaning it to county fairs and other public 


branch of the 


expositions. 
“*e- 


COMBINES BEAUTY WITH DURABILITY. 

Dealers are well aware of the fact that ornamental 
effect is a necessary requirement in steel ceilings, in 
addition to durability. The steel ceilings made by the 


W. J. Burton Company of Detroit, Michigan, possess 
this valuable asset. They are constructed of high 


grade material that is strong and will give good ser- 
vice. They are finished artistically and present a very 





Steel Ceiling, Made by The W. J. Burton Company, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
pleasing appearance. This Company also makes side 


walls cornices which are well designed and 


The W. J. 
vestigation of its products, stating that it uses only 
write to The 


and 
handsome. Burton Company invites in 
first quality material. Dealers should 
W. J. Burton Company, Junction Avenue and Fed- 
eral Street, and 436 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich- 
gan, for its complete catalogue giving descriptions 
‘nd prices 


oo 


His chest expansion is no evidence of a man’s 
breadth of mind. 





Clark-Smith 


GET EMPLOYE INTERESTED IN WORK. 


One fundamental principle can be applied to any 
employe in any capacity in any industry, commercial 
or financial organization. Make a man interested in 
his work, he will do good work. It is simple. There is 
no expense. It pays. Education often starts the wrong 
way. Similarly, employes too often start the wrong 
way, or are started the wrong way. Start them right. 
Give them the same big vision of your business you 
have. Make them feel the future as well as the pres 
ent of their position. Show each man the job above 
him. Tell him that is where he is headed, 

7: 


GIVES LASTING SATISFACTION. 


It is a well known fact that the cheapest goods are 
the dearest in the long run. There is no economy in 
buying goods because their cost is low. A 
good article will many times outlast the 
cheaper commodity and always give satis- 
faction. The conductor pipe shown in the 
accompanying illustration is made by the 
Clark-Smith Hardware Company of Peoria, 
Illinois. The Company states that it is 
rust and corrosion resisting. It is made of 
Keystone Copper Bearing Steel that has 
long borne a reputation for one of the most 
effective rust and corrosion resisting metals. 
This “VPlecker’s” 


conductor. pipe will 


corrugated expanding 
withstand long and 
that is the highest 
The Clark-Smith 
Hardware Company states that the sheet 
know 
This 


Company also makes “Plecker’s” galvanized 


hard service, and 


test for conductor pipe. 
and tinsmiths will 


metal workers 


what an excellent feature this is. 
eaves troughs of the same high grade ma 
terials as the conductor pipe. They, too, 
are practically unaffected by conditions of 
the weather and and durable 
The Clark-Smith Hardware Company has 
built up a reputation for itself that is well 


are strong 


known throughout the trade and dealers 





Conductor 
Pipe, Made 
by the 


will make no mistake by addressing this 
company at Peoria, Illinois, and asking for 


Hardware their catalogue listing tin plate, tinners’ 
Company, ; Se , 

Peoria, tools and supplies of all kinds. 

IHinois. 


+e. 


PRACTICAL KNOWLEDGE PAYS CASH. 


When old Dr. Johnson said that “reading maketh 


a full man,” he forgot to define it in order to fit the 


sheet metal trade. The reading of good books along 
this line makes a man full of gainful knowledge 
knowledge that pays in dollars and cents. How man) 
hooks have you in your library on your trade or line 
of business? If you have any, read them: if not, ge’ 
SO 


7 - 


THOUGHT BRINGS ACTION. 


know the man whose first decision whet 


You 


action is needed is “let's do it.” The mere statement 








38 


is not enough. But it shows the trend of the mind 
of the man. He is the man who gets things done. 
Thought is the seed of action. The need of action 
sows the seed in his mind, and eventually he acts. 
sy experience this sort of man learns the need for 
decisive and timely action. Are you in this category? 
Se A a. 
OBITUARY. 


James W. Blackwood. 

At the age of 87 years, James W. Blackwood passed 
away in Columbus, Ohio, where for the past 38 years 
he successfully conducted a sheet metal shop and hard- 
ware store. He was active in business up to within 
ten days of the time of his departure from this life. 
His popularity in the trade was fully earned by his 
obliging disposition, his willingness to share his knowl- 
edge and experience with others and his invariable. 
patient good humor. A committee of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Columbus, Ohio, consist- 
ing of W. E. Lamneck, George FE. Snyder, and W. J. 
Kaiser, was appointed to draw up a suitable letter of 
condolence to Mrs. Blackwood and family, which reads 
as follows: 

“The undersigned Committee of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Columbus, Ohio, wish to ex- 
tend to you their deep sense of Joss which you have 
sustained in the death of Mr. Blackwood. 

“We know how little words of ours can solace you 
in your present hours of bereavement, but it is always 
comforting to know that you have the sympathy of 
those who have been associated as we have with Mr. 
Blackwood. 

“TTe was the oldest member of our Association, and 
through these many years we have always looked to 
him for suggestion and advice. His business stand- 
ing and character were of the highest, and in his de- 
parture we have a great sense of loss which leads us 
to know how great your bereavement must be. 

“In these words we are expressing the sentiments 
not only of this committee, but of the entire member- 
ship of this Association.” 

The Reverend Orson L, Barler. 

\ long life of kindly deeds came to an end with 
the passing away of the Reverend Orson L. barler at 
Beatrice, Nebraska, September 14, tg19, in his ninety- 
second year. He was the father of A. C. Barler and 
k. ©. Barler of the A. C. Barler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of oil heaters and stoves at Chicago, Ill- 
nois. He was buried Sheridan Road Church, 
Tuesday, September 16, at Rosehill Cemetery, Chi 
cago. In addition to the sons mentioned, he is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. W. H. Bowman. He leaves 


as a precious heritage the memory of high ideals and 


fre ym 


warm sympathies. 


FREES LEME CN 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Knockdown Store Buildings. 
From J. L. Grassman, Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 
Kindly let me know where to obtain knockdown 


steel store buildings. 

Ans.—Industrial Building Company, First National 
Bank Building, Chicago; C. D. Robson Company, 
lirst National Bank Building, Chicago; Southern 
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foundry Company, Owensboro, Kentucky; and C., 
DD. Pruden Company, Warner and Dock Streets. 
saltimore, Maryland. 
Chace Can Screws. 
‘rom the Widhelm Remedy & Manufacturing Company, 
Fremont, Nebraska. : 

Please advise us who makes the Chace Can Screws 

Ans.—These are manufactured by the Consolidated 
l‘ruit Jar Company, New Brunswick, New Jerse 

Address of Hess Warming and Ventilating Company. 
From L. G. Roske, 1206 East 3rd Street, Duluth, Minnesota. 

Can you tell us where the Hess Warming and \en- 
tilating Company is located ? 

Ans.—This Company has offices in the Tacoma 
suilding at 5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Split Copper Tubing. 

rom Cahill and Sorsoleil, Sioux City, Lowa. 

Will you let us know where we can get split copper 
tubing in small sizes ? 

Ans.—Charles H. Besly and Company, 118 North 
Clinton Street; and A. C. Dallas and Son, Incorpo- 
rated, 223 North Jefferson Street; both of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Perforated Steel. 
From E. A. Schmidt, Grand Rapids, Wisconsin. 

Where can | buy perforated steel suitable for ma- 
chine and gear guarding ? 

Ans.—The Harrington-and King Perforating Com- 
pany, 610 North Union Street, Chicago, Illinois, can 
supply this. 

Ideal Boiler. 
From Hawkins and Shannon, Gibbon, Nebraska. 

Will you kindly let us know who makes the Ideal 
oiler ? 

Ans.—This is manufactured by the American 
Radiator Company, 820 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

“*e- 


ITEMS. 

Hl. 1. Barquist, 418 West 8th Street, Des Moines, 
lowa, is planning to put up a sheet metal plant, one 
story, 38 x 109 feet. 

The Budd-Piper Roofing Company, Durham, North 
Carolina, manufacturers of metal roofing, etc., have 
increased their capital stock from $20,000 to $100,000. 

The Norfolk Metal Plating and Galvanizing Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Virginia, has been incorporated for 
$10,000, to manufacture sheet metal products. The 
incorporators are R. E. Pelot and A. G. Ellis 

Plans have been prepared for modern buildings to 
he constructed for the Knoxville Tinware Manufac- 
turing Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. The main 
structure will be two stories nigh, 130 x 140 feet. 

The George Snyder and Sons Company, Columbus 
Ohio, has been incorporated with $20,000 capital 
stock. The new company is a continuation of the old 
partnership of George Snyder and Son that has for 
the past twenty years been doing a genera! roofing 
and sheet metal business. | 

The Interstate Sheet Metal Works, 148-150 Mul- 
berry Street, Newark, New Jersey, has equipped ts 
shop to handle sheet metal work of any character 
using metal up to 10 gage. They will also specialize 
in the manufacture and erection of ventilating, e% 
haust and blower systems and make sheet metal 
portable ovens for japanning, drying and baking. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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314,516 Gate-Closer, Abraham Gudmundsen, Lehi, 114,985. Vise. Harold Freeman Seymour, Cleveland, 
Utah. Filed Nov. 26, 191%. Ohio. Filed Oct. 11, 1917. 
314,527. Cutting Mechanism for Mowers, Reapers, and 1,314,998. Clothespin. William H. Witt, Petersburg, Va 
the Like. Samuel E. Livengood, Castana, Jowa. Filed May Filed March 31, 1919. 
23, 1919. — ' , ' . . 
191 1,315,008. Combined Coal and Gas Stove. Charles D. 
1,314,535. Lawn-Trimmer. Timothy I. Murphy, Beacon,  (arter, New York, N. Y. Filed March 20, 1918. 
N. Y., assi -half Ye Forre y rT — ; - 
A : “ggg one rgd to De Forrest Montgomery, 1,315,071. Wrench. Joseph Askins, Lima, Ohio. Filed 
jeacon, N. Y. Filed Dec. 7, 1916. Dec. 20, 1918. 
1,314,550 pating-Stove : leatherwax. Sav- al — ' : 
; 14,500. Heating Stove. Leon J. Weatherwax, Sag 1,315,100. Tap-Chuck. Jere C. Dufresne, Newark, N. J 
inmaw, Mich. Filed May 12, 1916. 
Filed March 19, 1918. 
1,314,672. Automatic Bayonet. Felix A. Kozlowski, 1915401. 3 7 | Lydia Ehrke. } Mv 
. ‘ Ma a 315,10 jread-Boz ydia ‘, Bozeman, 
teaver township, Bay county, Mich. Filed June 17, 191%. a. Deere a ae: ey ee - 
Filed Feb. 7, 1919. 
1,514,690. Tool. William FE. Nagle, Pittsburgh, Pa an 
Filed Jan. &, 1919 1,315,121. Cleaning Implement. Henry A. Hayden, West 
_ ; field, N. J., assignor to Hayden Inventions Corporation, 
LS14,075. Padlock. Samuel Arthur Wells, Grimpass,  \Vestfield, N. J. Filed May 16, 1918. 
Idaho. Filed Dec. 3, 1914. 
ey ; 1.315.134. Tool-Holder George F. Krieger, Grand 
1,31 1,808, _Wire-Fence Fastener. John F. Inman, Colo- Rapids, Wis. Filed Sept. 19, 1917. 
fats, Colo. Filed April 19, 1917. — ; ’ 
1.315172. Electrical Soldering-lIron kmil Stranszky 
is 14 845, Combination Stove Lining and Grate Assem- lbover, Ohio, assignor to The Dover Manufacturing Com 
*y. Lillian C. Adams, Summerville, Ga. Filed Aug. 1, 1918. pany, Dover, Ohio. Filed May 27, 1918. 
. 314,860, Gas-Heater for Water-Backs. Horace H. 1.315.186. Fly-Swatter. George D. Henry, Kansas City, 
‘wan, Baltimore, Md. Filed Mar. 20, 1917. Renewed July  \jo. Filed Oct. 9, 1916. 


li, 1919 
1,315,222. Saw-Set. Joseph A. Genova, Oyster lia 


314,868, Artificial Fish-Bait. Matthias K. Gray, San y pied Fel. 21. 1919 
Francisco, Calif. Filed Apr. 2, 1919. . _ - 

1,314,905. Bottle-Opener. Russell E. Sard, Colonie, N. sa a Pliers. John Alfred Olsen, Caribou, Minn 
Y. Filed April 26, 1917. Serial No. 164,763. Renewed Feb. Filed Jan. 1¢, 1918. 
1, 1919. Serial No. 274,567. 1 Claim. 1.315.245. Fencepost. Arthur R. Slade, Waterloo, lowa 
assignor to lowa Steel Post Company, Fort Dodge, lowa 


1,314,911. Tool-Holder. William Curry Stephenson, 
Filed Sept. 6, 1918. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. Filed Mar. 13, 1917. 
315,259. Ash-Pan. Nels Andrew Swanson, Rock Island 


1,314,978. Latch for Sliding Doors. William Julen Nel 1,315,254 
sm, Brandon, S. D. Filed June 14, 1919. I. Filed April 21, 1919. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 












A STEADY TONE IS MANIFESTED IN THE 
STEEL MARKET DESPITE 
THREATS OF STRIKE. 


\ny forecast of developments in the steel industry 
must necessarily be conjectural. Whether the threat- 
ened strike will materialize next week or not is largely 
a matter of guesswork. However, there is a steady 
tone in the steel market despite the labor uncertainty. 
Operations are running about 80 per cent of capacity 
and it is likely that this figure would be surpassed were 
it not for the shortage of skilled help in the mills. Un- 
skilled labor is also short, and with the possibility of 
a strike in view the producers are wary of taking 
much more business than that already on hand. Con- 
tracts now on the books will mean six months work at 
present rates of delivery and new business is coming 
in faster than the mills are prepared to handle it. 
Therefore, the large producers are inclined to confine 
their attention to old established customers. 

Producers have not considered any further expan- 
sion plans and it is not likely that anything of this 
nature will be inaugurated until the strike situation ts 
definitely out of the way as there is a shortage of help 
now. 

STEEL. 

Orders placed for structural steel during the month 
of August amounted to 78% per cent of the full ca- 
pacity of this branch of the industry as against only 
74 per cent during July, the August figures being about 
140,000 tons of structural steel ordered. Buying of 
this description of steel has increased steadily since 
the first of the year, and it is worthy of note that dur- 
ing the first three months of the year, orders placed 
amounted to only 14 per cent of capacity. 

It is believed that the move will not only continue 
but that buying will broaden out still more as the sea- 
son wears on and from present indication most of the 
material ordered is for extensions to plants already 
constructed, there being only a small percentage of 
the new steel going into new commercial buildings 
or into bridge construction work. 

COPPER. 

The dullness of the copper market is due to delay 
in ratifying the peace treaty and the demoralized situ- 
ation of foreign exchange. The conditions are such 
that no possible advantage could be gained by offering 
down prices. There are immense foreign requirements 
which can not be satisfied until after there is a very 
radical readjustment of foreign exchange. The for- 
eign consumers would not hesitate to buy at 23 50 to 
25 cents if it were possible for them to buy at al’. In 
their money, however, they would have to pay so 
much more for American copper now that it would 





be impossible for them to compete with the manu- 
facturers of this country in the outside markets o/ 
the world. 

Of course a little copper is being sold every fey 
days for export, as in some instances needs are so 
urgent that they must be supplied regardless of rates 
of exchange. Domestic consumers are taking more 
copper now than they were before the war and yet 
are running at far less than full capacity. There arc 
indications that domestic consumption will undergo a 
considerable increase during the remaining months of 
this year; but brass, copper and wire plants are un- 
likely to operate again at full capacity for a long time 
to come. Such capacity in this country is almost large 
enough now to manufacture the full volume output of 
American copper mines together with normal import- 
of the metal. 

TIN. 

The past week has seen a firmer market. for tin, es- 
pecially for spot delivery, although the volume ot 
business was not of large size. Larger consumers ar 
getting in their contracted shipments and the quite 
heavy arrivals have been wholly for this account. As 
only small tonnage is available for free distribution, 
offerings are scarce, which accounts for the stronger 
tendency in spot. The sharp advance in the london 
and Singapore market has made sellers cautious and 
as the arrivals during the first half of the current 
month have not been up to expectations, there were 
only few offerings of spot tin in the market. Under 
constant weakness in the foreign exchange markets. 
holders of tin at the primary markets have to mark 
up their supplies to avoid a loss. 

A London authority is quoted as saying that there 
is yet no sign of liquidation of stocks on the part of 
the Chinese. During last year’s rise holders there did 
very well, and they are apparently looking for the 
same prices again. Stocks are doubtless accumulating 
to some extent there, but not perhaps as much as mig)! 
be expected, because production has been cut down. 
several mines having stopped operating. The position 
of Chinese tin is very much bound up with that of 
silver, and it was formerly computed that a rise of an 
eighth of a penny in the price of silver involved an 
additional 11s or so per ton in the cost of that deserip- 
tion of tin. Comparing present and pre-war prices 
of silver, therefore, it is not surprising that busines 
is difficult in that quarter. 

There is no change in the Chicago market prices 
Pig tin is selling at 60 cents per pound and bar tin 4! 
61 cents per pound. 


LEAD. 
There is active inquiry in the lead market not 0M) 
\s 


for prompt but also for October and last quarter. 
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was expected, there is again lead for sale at below 
the price of the principal producers, held by middle- 
men and operators, who are sellers today at $1 per 
ton under the new official prices. 

The outlook for a firm market, however, seems 
good, as in general, the producers are at present en- 
tirely sold up for weeks to come, and the consumption 
of metal continues large. 

\merican pig is selling in the Chicago market at 
$6.50 and bar lead at $7.00. 

SOLDER. 

\ considerable reduction of prices has taken place 
in the Chicago solder market.. The prices now prevail- 
ing are as follows: Warranted, 50-50, per pound 
34.25 cents ; Commercial, 45-55, per pound 30.25 cents ; 
Plumbers’, per pound, 28.15. 

ZINC. 

The fear of a steel strike has caused a natural de- 
pression in the zinc market. There has been no violent 
break, for the reason that there was no inflation. [Even 
prior to this unsettled condition the price showed the 
smelter no profit. It may be stated that with ore at $45 
per ton, the bare cost, without any allowance for over- 
head investment, etc., is fully 7.50 cents East St. Louis 
basis. 

And also prior to the existing situation, the buying 
had been for a long time of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. With the removal of uncertainty and a favor- 
able outcome of labor troubles there should be, there- 
fore, a good deal of buying by the sheet men. 

Dealers have practically no stock of zinc. They did 
the bulk of the selling during the past two months 
when producers had nothing to offer. 

Producers now have a fair amount to sell, and some 
are disposed to meet current prices for early shipment. 
Others are holding aloof and none of course is 
willing to take on futures at anywhere near the present 
losing basis. 

In the Chicago market zine in slabs has been re- 
duced one-fourth of a cent per pound, the present 
price being 8 cents a pound. 


SHEETS. ° 

The sheet market is relatively quiet as the great 
Majority of mills are sold up to the end of the year. 
There is some pressure to place orders for sheets, but 
only by a relatively small proportion of the total of 
buyers, since buyers generally are covered by con- 
tracts. Prices are firmly maintained, the last shading 
from March 2ist prices having disappeared two or 
three ago. The disposition to ask delivery 
premiums is also disappearing, the opinion having now 


weeks 


become quite general that such a thing would be a 
very untactful move. 

The majority of independent sheet mills are run- 
ning full, but with a plant here and there closed from 
one cause or another, chiefly labor trouble, or operat- 
ing only part time, the average operation among all 
the independents is only about 95 per cent. 

TIN PLATE. 


The tin plate mills are not concerning themselves 


as to prices for the first half of next year and it seem- 
evident that order books will not be opened for quite a 
It is stated 
that there is no possibility, from the present outlook, 


while, possibly not before December st. 


of there being any lower price made than the present 
$7 a box, which has been in effect since March a2ist. 
Some of the producers feel that an advance could 
readily be secured, and should be made, but there is 
strong opposition to the making of any advance. Tin 
plate buyers are not showing any interest in the sub- 
ject, their chief concern of late having been to place 
additional orders for this year, so many having under- 
rated their requirements when placing their original 
contracts for the present half year. 

There is a moderate volume of export demand for 
tin plate and some important mills are refusing alto- 
gether to quote on such business. [Exports in July, 
the last month for which there is a report, were 9,713 
gross tons, against average during the six months 
preceding of 20,422 a month. 

In the Chicago market, first quality bright tin plates 
IC 14x 20 are quoted at $13.20 per box of 112 sheets 
and other gages and sizes at corresponding prices. 

OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $26.00 to $27.00; old iron axles, $28.50 to 
$29.50; steel springs, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $19.00 to $19.50; No. 1 cast, $23.00 to $24.00, all 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 15 cents; light brass, 


y cents; lead, 44% cents; zinc, 4'4 cents; cast alumi- 


num, 24 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Considerable Southern foundry iron for this year's 
shipment has been bought by stovemakers, and it 1s 
rumored that most of this iron brought $27.75 for 1.75 
to 2.25 silicon, Birmingham. As most of these makers 
already had considerable iron on hand or ordered, it 
is presumed that they intend to carry the metal over 
into next year. Southern furnaces are still backward 
in opening their books, either for the first quarter or 
the first half. In the Pittsburgh iron district there 1s 
a lull in new buying, on the uncertain outlook im the 
steel strike situation. 

The market report of the Matthew Addy Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, states that the iron trade keeps on 
making progress in the face of difficulties. There 
are two great difficulties, and one might just as well 
tell the plain truth. First is labor—it takes just about 
twice as many men to accomplish a given result as if 
did five years ago. Except for the fact that condi 
tions in the whole world are upset, it 1s casy to see 


that this state of affairs would soon, were there 


strictly competitive conditions, put America out of 
the running. Secondly, the railroads are imethcient 
Their service is poor—there is no snap and get-up to 
them. We are suffering vast losses because the rail 
roads have not enough empty cars to take care of al! 
the freight. Prices are more than too per cent highet 
than before the war, yet they leave no adequate mar- 


gin of profit. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is theeonly 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 






































METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
dike mc wate $25 50 
perene pay: ¥ fio. ie 26 75 
Sou °. og 30 00 
Pout San > "Cael 31 45 
tthaGedcenes 27 25 

FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 
IC _.. Mee 112 sheets 313 20 
Xx Ee berese ar 63 
XX i awksientadannan 16 30 
Ty Seen a 17 50 
EE NG i b:5 caw eaeeeusads 18 70 
Ic Ee 26 40 
x Dh itcchddsencnee 29 25 
x eer 32 60 
2 eer 35 00 
SE DE dehogedaescens 37 40 
COKE PLATES 
Cokes, 180 lbs...... 20x28 $16 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs...... 20x28 16 20 
Cokes, 214 Ibs....... IC 20x28 16 60 
Cokes, 270 Ibs...... IX 20x28 18 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
ee per 100 lbs. “ pd 
 . Saeere> per 100 lbs. 
5 et per 100 lbs. : 67 
eee per 100 lbs. 4 77 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK, 
ae per 100 Ibs. $5 42 
MDs cb cceened per 100lbs. 5 47 
ere per 100 lbs. 5 52 
i GER per 100 lbs. 5 57 
= See per 100 lbs. 5 62 
8 ee per 100 Ibs. 5 67 
GALVANIZED 
ss skaanecaaiend per 1091bs. $6 22 
Ss Ss cceverena per 100lbs. 6 37 
res per 100lbs. 6 52 
i itatichencaad per 100 lbs. 6 67 
ee per 100lbs. 6 82 
eee per 100 lbs, 6 97 
Ps Mas idivceeues per 100 lbs. 7 47 


Ss Is ca wnnens per 100 lbs. $7 10 
eS eee per 100lbs. 7 20 
eer per 100lbs. 7 30 
Pk i censcseseceed per 100 lbs. 7 40 
Pe eeasacasdeiena per 100lbs. 7 SO 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL. 


per 1001bs. $9 85 
per 100lbs. 9 35 


BAR SOLDER. 


per Ib. 34.25¢ 
30.25« 
28,15 


see eesesscere eccccccccvoert 


SHEET ZINC. 


dace eemnibbe vas aamain aie 13c 
133 to 134c 


eeeeee 


COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, base.........00.- 339c 














; _ LEAD. -. Broad. | 
NT onvnosensn ens 00 | Plumbs, West, Pat.............Liss 
- Gee Fet..cce. «+++ -$69 00 
Sheet. $$ Firenen’s (handled), 
Pull coils........ ote GTi j-o—° .ssesscors per doz. 21 00 
Cut coils........ Ibs. 
TIN. 
Pig >. sevcceccs Cocccccccecesoces qe Single Bitted (without hand/es). 
eaebnainevneeneaenens ae Odes 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application 
Warren Blue Finished. “ 
HARDWARE. Matchless Red Pole. ........ $11 50 
ADZES. Double Bitted (without handles). 
Carpenters’. Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 
PA cccacieatikvetddioenens Net Ib...--+++0- Prices on application 
» The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
Coopers’. are the base prices. 
Pe icadscdeeneanes cocce NG 
Picssk veacdeksstenaeaeed Net 
Railroad. 
Pe tatendecccenecsascaece Net BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 
AMMUNITION Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 
Per 1,000....$5 00 650 750 900 
Peters Cartridges. 
Semi-Smokeless........ jon ate 
i er Less 10-7 
Shells, Loaded, Peters. BALANCES, SPRING. 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% Peet: 
Soadiel eile Ueasietem Powder, PE PUREED, 6 ocdcoccccvesecesoes 20% 
medium grades......... ess 15% 
Loaded — Smokeless Bowden, oe 
rrr Less 
ween r BARS, CROW. 
Smokeless Repeater Sot... 10&5 Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 5C 
Smokeless Leader Grade... . 10&5 
eS 10&5% 
ge BASKETS. 
ES cp:ccnéanbevewad 10&5 
a diunaieansaanand 1oas% Clothes. 
New Club..... ee ewer eeeere 10&5 0 Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC 
Medium Willow...... = 7S 
Gun Wads—per 1000. Large Willow........ ~- 200 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 
9-10 gauge....... 1 94 
” 11-28 gauge....... 1 63| Galvanized Steel. § bu. 1 bu. 1) bu. 
Powder. Each Per dos....0. $11 50 $17 00 $22 OH 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs rr $11 25 
“ > i te AUGERS 
sont ies ee’ St) ee 
“ o 2. 22| _. Irwin's... 2... seseeeesesenes 25 
“ Smokeless, drums 43 50 | Carpenter's Nat.....cccccccccces A 
- ae 22 00 
” “ kegs 11 25 | Hollow. 
si ms -kegs.... 5 75 ee per doz. 30 00 
= “  canisters.. 100] Stearns, ag emacs . 43 25 
” =. Bee 4 43 25 
ne NS. a No.2... . = 
L. & R. Grange Extra Sporting . ag ; sabi ee - y 
SNe: 5 90 ot wee 4s a 
wali Grange, xii a we - oe 5 8a 
L. & * ‘Orange. Extra Sporting mm . No. 30. te 4s 00 
L. & R — en Sporting “ > Se. ps 
jtbhcanstes....... 32 No. 60 42 00 
L. & ' by Extra Sporting os Post Hole. 
Hercules“E.C.” and 4 “ing ‘ilible’’ Iwan's Post Hole and Well..... 25% 
50 can drums........... 43 50| Vaughan's, 4 to 9-in.. .perdoz.$i3 0¢ 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"’ kegs......... 22 50 Ship 
Hercules “E. C.,"’ 4-kegs....... 11 25 ica : , 
er = “Infallible,” 25 can Ford's, with or without screw, Net list 
Ceteakeatatvacdhenee 22 00 AWLS. 
oe “Infallible,” 10 can . Brad. 
ph A 00/ No. 3 Handled....... d 65 
Hercules “B, i 5 75| No. 1050 Handled.. pee gn, 
Hercules “E.C." and“‘Infallible”’ Shouldered, assorted Lt to 4, ion 
Pe keke niwcenee 1B ttt es: gatscccece fF gro. 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal, Rifle, Patent asst'd. 1 to4.. 8s 
. Boor nese ste aah omnia 1 25) Barness. 
ercules Lightning Rifle, “ 
canisters..............5 i --weeppeceea ae | 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
ETSI 1 25) Peg. 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50] Shouldered.......... - 1 60 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, Patented........+.++ “ 75 
DOr vescccececcues 00 Scratch. 
No. IS, socket hand’ld. per doz. 2 50 
ANVILS, No. 344 Goodell- Pra 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs..... 9ic per Ib. List, less 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs..... 9ic per lb.| No.7 Stanley —— 
ASBESTOS. AXES. 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per Ib,| oys” Handled. 
icker......18c perlb| Niagara............ . 12 50 


BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. . - $1 10 
No. 8 Spring Wire coppered. . 1 50 
No. 9 Preston. ..cccccccce coe 8 98 

Egg. Per doz. 
No. 50Imp. Dover ........ 8 110 
No. 102 “ ” 1 35 
No. 150 “ “ hotel.. 210 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 210 
No. 13 e 3 30 
No. 1 5 oe “ o f 3 60 
No. 18 aa pi 7 «- 450 

Hand. 

8 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00 1475 18 00 

Moulders’. 

POIs + ccensacoess Per doz. 20 00 
BELLS. 

Call, 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 

Cow. 

DE, iincagcedaeddentens 30% 

Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 





Screw Driver. 





No. 1 Common 
No. 26 Stanley 























Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell ...... 6 00 
3 -in. Old Copper oe . ed 8 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel B 6 00 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell 6 50 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished. .........15% 
White Metal.......... "15% 
— Plated 
artis... 2.20227 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel eye... .30% 
Farm, lbs... 40 50 100 
Riseewaa “$3 00 375 §50 725 
BEVELS, TEE. 
Stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
=e a Nets 
Stanley's iron handle............ Nets 
« 
BINDING CLOTH. 
a ied cia eee ad meal 55% 
Dh s-tvehsGuetaeteusdneenel 40% 
errr rrr 0% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
e a rE 
| * EERE List Sisco 
oy Ship Lea wink aential ais 
cinta ch neneeheeheeoens 35 
Russell (iat ianneeeell 5 
Clark’s Expansive...........334 
Steer’s - pun ti. 4 = ees. z 
Iewis 2 Cape eh stcmaetr 55% 
‘ord’s tte: 

Car... med me scat ‘ Tae plus 5% 
ere nena 10% 
Countersink. 

‘\t 
No. 18 Wheeler's ... .per doz. $2 25 
No. 20 7 ise = 
ri Snailhead.. 
” a 
Mahew’s Flat...... 
Dowel. 
Russell Jennings.......+++++9* 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut 
Countersink.........++++ 
Reamer 








